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For the Companion. 


THE HERO OF BLANC SABLON. 

The night of the 23d of November, 1874, had 
gathered dark and stormy over the Straits of 
Belle Isle. 

A severe gale was blowing. It was more than 
commonly violent, even on this bleak coast. 
Against the icy precipices of the Labrador shore 
the mighty surges dashed with solemn thunder- 
ings, their white crests leaping out of darkness 
up to the very top of the cliffs. To the howl of 
the tempest and the tumult of the dashing waves 
was added the ponderous thumping and crush- 
ing grinding of the huge ice-cakes, hurled vio- 
lently on the ledges. 

The scene was of such desolate grandeur as 
only is found on these northern coasts, where 
winter reigns eight months out of the year, and 
tempest, ice, and crag, war ceaselessly through 
the long nights. 

It was on this inclement night that the coast- 
ing schooner Loda, coming round from Nain to 
Mingam, was driven on the rocks to the north- 
east of Blane Sablon. Where she struck the 
shore, is little better than a sheer precipice, from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet in height. 

The crew of the Loda consisted of the captain, 





whose name was Barket, and six seamen. She 
had for passengers a Nain woman, the wife of a 
Hudson Bay fur-trader, named McClode, and 
her little boy, three years old. 


Coming down the Straits the previous after- | 


and gave an alarm. Although the storm was 
increasing every hour, eighteen or twenty of the 
villagers, with their old pastor, made their way 


| through the darkness down to the coast. 


It was now much too dark to discern objects 


noon, the schooner had first sought to beat to | atsea. Nevertheless, the party followed along 
windward, under the coast of Newfoundland. | the summit of the cliffs, towards the northeast, 


Failing in this, Capt. Barket had tried, as a last 
resort, to run into Bradore harbor in the dark- 
ness. But the irresistible force of the gale drove 
the Loda on the rocks a considerable distance to 
the northeast. 

On first striking, the vessel lost both of her 
masts. If we may credit the testimony of the 
sailor from whom these particulars were learned, 
the schooner then fell on her beams’ end, and 
was tossed and rolled by the huge billows over 
and over, among the outlying ledges, up to the 
foot of the high cliffs. Here the surges and the 
ice speedily beat her in pieces. 

Yet from out this weltering chaos of breakers, 
ice, and splintered timbers, Finfrock, the mate, 
two of the sailors and Mrs. McClode were 
washed upon one of the ledges, 
the cliff. They somehow managed to climb up | 
twenty or thirty feet into a crevice among the 
rocks, 


Above them towered the perpendicular side of | 


the precipice, and each incoming wave dashed 
up the crevice, drenching them as they clung to 
the icy rocks. 

God help them! What hope was there that 
their cries would be heard or answered by man 
on that bitter winter night, when even the sea- 
fowl had gone to warmer shores. 

Blanc Sablon, Bradore, Chateau and Chimney 
Tickle are little fishing-villages on the Straits. 
In summer the people live on the coast, where 
are set up stages for curing fish. As winter 
comes on, they leave the exposed situations on 
the cliffs, and go back a number of leagues in- 
land, where the forests offer shelter from the 
terrific storms that sweep across the country. 

Here they pass the cold season in well-battened 
log huts, with plenty of fuel close at hand. The 
summer cots on the coast are deserted in winter, 
and at this time the fisher folks had long since 
Temoved to their forest homes. 

But that afternoon, as it fortunately hap- 


pened, one of the fishermen, named Gallert, had 


gone back to the summer village to fetch his 
loboggin (a kind of sled). 
at nightfall, he had seen the schooner beating 
out of the Straits. 

Gallert— himself a sailor from boyhood— 
Watched the Loda for a little time, and his ex- 
Perienced eye told him but too correctly that she 
Was doomed, unless the wind shifted. 

It was six miles to the village in the forest, 
but setting off at full speed, he ran all the way, 


at the foot of | 


From the cliffs, just | 


for two or three miles, struggling against the 
storm and the driven sleet, listening at lulls of 
the wind. At length the cries of the poor half- 
drowned and despairing creatures came to their 
ears. 

In the teeth of the gale, which blew across the 
top of the cliff with terrific violence, the brave 
fellows crept to the brink of the tremendous 
crag which here fronts the ocean. From some- 
where out of the darkness and spray below, 
faint cries could be heard. To reach the suffer- 
ers seemed impossible. 

An icy precipice, of a hundred feet or more, 
| separated the fishermen from the shipwrecked 
| | people. Even at the great height, jets of water 
| splashed the rocks; and to stand erect for a mo- 
ment before the wind was beyond human 
strength. The hardy fishermen could breast it 


| 





| only by lying flat on the ground, or crouching | 


| low on their hands and knees. 

The sleet, too, cut their faces and stiffened 
their fingers; and the mighty gusts threatened to 
sweep them away bodily, or whirl them in its 
eddies off into the sea. 

What wonder that even these brave men 
shrank back and shook their heads, or that the 
good old priest cried out,— 

“God pity them! They are beyond mortal 
reach! We can only pray for their souls.” 

But there was one young fisherman of the party 
who had too large a heart to hear the cry of hu- 
man agony, and hold back. 

“Na! na!’’ he shouted, 
down to them!”’ 

What matters it that we do not even know his 
name, or that the world will, perhaps, never hear 
of him again! 

He was a hero. 

Very likely he did not know a letter of the 
alphabet, and had never held a pen in his uned- 
ucated hand. 

It matters not. For when drowning men were 
crying for help, his heart was as the heart of 
Him who came down to us from above,—that 
great Heart of Love which cannot hear and 
hold back. 

They tell us that he was a fair-haired youth, 
with kindly blue eyes. 

The villagers had brought along lines anda 
hawser from the houses at Blanc Sablon. With 
the larger cable looped under his arms, they let 
the brave young fellow down from the top of the 
cliff, to seck for the shipwrecked people below. 


‘St is I that will go 
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was about used up. I think it doubtful if he 
ever fairly recovers. It does not take many 
hours of such work as that to break a man 
down. And I suppose that all he will ever get 
for it on earth will be the satisfaction of knowing 
that he saved us. 

“God bless him!” 





For the Companion. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By Rose Terry Cooke, 


Mrs. Magus was Judge Magus’ wife, and she 
lived in Hockanum. Hockanum was a little vil- 
lage, but Mrs. Magus was a large woman. She 
was portly and fair, with a fresh color, big blue- 
gray eyes, a nose always held high up in air, and 
a large mouth, that opened and shut with a snap. 
She thought she knew more than anybody else 
in Hockanum, and perhaps she did, but the peo- 
ple did not like her any the better for that. 

Besides having this good opinion of herself, she 
was a very decided woman, and despised every- 
body who did not know certainly what they 
meant to do, or what they had done, or what 
they ought to do. 





the rocks, and the gusts of spray and water so 
buffeted him in the darkness, that it was not till | 
after he hat been repeatedly drawn up and low- 
ered again, that he was able to find the ship- 
wrecked sufferers. 

Twice they drew him up, nearly insensible, 
bruised and cut by the rough angles of the rock; 
but with heroic persistence he insisted on their 
letting him down again, and yet again. 

He reached the sufferers on the third trial. 

“Never,” says Finfrock, “did I hear sweeter 
words than when he swung in where we were 
holding on, and sang out,— 

“Take heart, my mates! We will soon have 
you out of this place.’ 

‘‘He seemed to bring life back to us. 

“They could only draw up one of us at a time. 
Mrs. McClode was drawn up first. The fisher- 
man went up with her, and came back after each 
of us, to keep us, as much as possible, from 
striking the rocks, and to guide the efforts of the 
party pulling the line. They could only work 
us up slowly. 

“It was awful, hanging and swinging there 
over the rocks, with the big waves breaking 
under us and the foam flying over us. It wasa 
wild scene, though about all we could see was 
the waves when they broke in white against the 
foot of the precipices. 

“The wind threshed us fearfully. It seemed 
as if it would beat the very life out of us against 





the side of the cliff as we swang and whirled 
|round. We received some terrible blows. I 
| was quite stunned when we got to the top. How 
| the fellow who came down to us bore it, is more 
than I can understand. 

‘*As fast as they drew us up, one or two of the 
fishermen took us back to the shelter of some 
rocks, which broke the wind and sleet. It was 
past midnight before the last man was drawn to 
the top. 

“The old priest went on his knees, right there 
in the storm, and thanked God for his mopy in 
saving us. 

‘We then went down to Blanc Sablon, where 
we stayed the remainder of the night, and got 
warmed and revived. The next morning, we 
went back with the people to their village in the 
woods. 

“It was a fortnight before we were able to go 
away; and these kind folks treated us to the 
best they had all the time we were with them. 

“The man who saved our lives was a young 
fellow, nineteen or twenty years old, and by no 
means a large man, but rather below middle 
size. 
afterwards, and had not got well when we came 
away. 

‘He had received some very bad bruises, and 





But the wind thrashed him so fiercely against | 


He was laid up sick for a number of days | 


“T hate people who have no decision,’ she 
used to say. “When I do a thing, I know it; 
and I don’t go doubting and guessing about. It’s 
too shiftless for any thing. ‘J 

One day Mrs. Magus found there was a swell- 
ing coming on the back of her left hand. It 
pained her a little, and troubled her more. 

‘My dear,’’ she said to the judge,—her hus- 
band,—speaking very loudly, and startling that 
worthy man so that he dropped the knife from 
his mouth just as it was conveying thither a 
large bit of fried pork. 

““My dear, my mind is made up. I am sure 
this thing on my hand is a weeping sinew, and I 
am going into the city on the first train to-mor- 
row to show it to Dr. Brett.’ 

“Very well, very well. I think I would,” 
mumbled the judge, who had by this time recov- 
ered his pork, and added to it a piece of potato. 

“T know I shall,” tartly replied the lady, and 
the judge said no more. Why should he? Mrs. 
Magus did as she pleased in that house. 

So the next morning, with a big bundle in her 
arms, full of sundry things to be matched, dyed, 
or exchanged, for Mrs. Magus always had plenty 
of errands into the city, this good lady took her 
way to the station, in the judge’s pretty sleigh. 

She looked very fine indeed, with her velvet 
cloak and hat, her long black plume, her seal- 
skin tippet and muff, and her dark blue silk 
gown. Highly respectable all her dress was, 
and the fresh, frosty air gave her a bright color. 
She put her big bundle beside her on the car- 
seat, and very soon found herself in the city. 

She decided to do her errands first. So the 
judge’s vest was left at the cleaner’s, her old 
blanket shawl at the dyer’s, to be blackened for 
the Widow Hodge, who had no shawl at all, for 
Mrs. Magus was a benevolent woman, as far as 
food and clothing went. Then she took some 
shoes to exchange, and bought herself a new 
morning dress. 

By this time it was twelve o’clock, and she 
knew Dr. Brett’s office opened at eleven; so she 
hurried on to Peter Street. 

The doctor was busy just then, the pretty Irish 
girl who opened the door said, but if she would 
walk into the waiting-room, he would soon be at 
liberty. 

So Mrs. Magus, a little vexed at being late, 
went in, and met in the parlor where patients 
took their turn, an old acquaintance, Mrs. Basil, 
who lived in the very extreme end of the city, 
and had come to ask the doctor about her dread- 
ful headaches. 

She was very glad to see Mrs. Magus, and 
chattered like a blackbird, but had to hurry 
away and do some shopping, after which she 
would come back, she said, see the doctor about 
| her ailments, and perhaps meet Mrs. Magus 

again. 
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Pretty soon the up-stairs patient left, and Mrs. 
Magus had her turn. The doctor examined her 
hand, prescribed for it, showed her how to ban- 
dage it properly, and set a day to see her again. 

Much relieved, the good lady put on her other 
glove, and rose to go, looking about for her muff, 
now more than ever needful to hide the band- 
aged hand, which no glove would go on. 

But no muff was to be found. 

“T must have left it in one of the stores,’’ said 
Mrs. Magus, and off she went to look for it, ty- 
ing up her hand in a little scarf, which happily 
she had bought for her cook at a cheap store on 
her way from the train. It was an ugly red and 
yellow thing, and disturbed Mrs. Magus very 
much, as it showed against her black velvet 
cloak. So she was quite sharp at all the shops 
where she went to find her muff. But though 
she used great plainness of speech with clerks 
and masters both, no one had seen the lost muff. 

Very red in the face was Mrs. Magus when she 
found herself at Dr. Brett’s door again. 

“Did you find the muff I left here,” she said, 
sharply, to pretty Norah, who answered the bell. 

Norah blushed to the roots of her dark hair. 
She was frightened at the sharp look and tone, 
for she was only just come from Ireland, and 
was homesick and lonely enough. 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t see anything at all.” 

Mrs. Magus glanced at her with her hard gray 
eyes, and pushed on into the parlor. There 
was Mrs. Basil, just come down, and the doctor 
with her, ready to get into his gig and go out to 
see his patients. 

“Did you see my muff, doctor,”’ eagerly asked 
Mrs. Magus. “I have been to all the stores 
where I stopped, and asked for it, so I must have 
left it here.” 

The doctor shook his head, but before he could 
speak, Mrs. Basil began to chatter. 

“Of course you couldn't find it at the stores, 
Mrs. Magus, for you had it on your arm when 
you came in here.”’ 

“Did you see it?” snapped Mrs. Magus. 

“To be sure I did. Noticed it directly. A 
dark muff.” 

“Yes, seal-skin.”’ 

“To be sure, to be sure! Of course seal-skin. 
you wouldn't wear an Alaska sable.” 

Nothing would have tempted Mrs. Basil to say 
askunk fur. It would have been, in her idea, 
both ignorant and vulgar; besides, she was sure 
it was seal-skin. 

“I was perfectly sure I left it here,” returned 
Mrs. Magus, in a positive tone. “I merely asked 
at the other places because I consider it my duty 
to satisfy other people.” 

And here she gave a loud sniff, as if something 
unpleasant lay before her, but she hoped to do 
her duty. 

“Well,”’ said good Dr. Brett, slowly and grave- 
ly, “I must say I don’t remember seeing you 
have a muff, Mrs. Magus, but then I never notice 
ladies’ dress as to particulars.”’ 

“Men never do,”’ giggled Mrs. Basil. 

“T have been quite sure [ had it all along,” 
said Mrs. Magus, with a grim expression of pos- 
itiveness. “I never should have looked else- 
where except for the sake of convincing other 
people, for I did not know Mrs. Basil had no- 
ticed my muff, of course.” 


“Well, well, we'll ring the bell for Norah,”’ | 


said Dr. Brett, who was in a hurry. 

Norah came in, and being questioned by the 
doctor, answered with a half-frightened tone and 
blush, exactly as she did to Mrs, Magus; so that 
lady took up the examination, 

“Come, now, think a bit; nobody was in the 
parlor but you, and I had my muff when I came 
in, and didn’t have it when I went out. I cer- 
tainly left it here, for Mrs. Basil saw it. Where 
did you put it?” 

Norah began to answer, but sobs choked her. 
Mrs. Magus’ voice and manner were enough to 
scare an officer of the army. 

“Hush, hush, Norah; be quiet, my good girl!’’ 
said the doctor, patting her shoulder gently, as 
if to reassure her. 

“Sure, thin,” gasped the girl, “I niver seen 
anny muff at all. Ill go before Father Cassidry 
an’ say the same. I’m an honest girrll, indade 
’n Lam! and what would I do wid stalin’ that 
way?” and then she fell to crying again. 

Mrs. Magus nodded to Mrs. Basil, and was 
nodded to in return. 

“Very guilty face!’’ whispered one to the 
other. 

“No doubt about it!”” whispered the other to 
one. 

By this time Mrs. Magus’ face was as red as 
the scarf on her lame hand. In vain Dr. Brett 
assured her he believed Norah to be perfectly 
honest. In vain did the poor girl ery and pray, 


and assure the ladies she had never seen the | 
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spectable ladies of their standing in society? 
Never! 
| Mrs. Magus, being next the window, happened 
to see a policeman go by, and before the doctor 
| knew what she meant to do, she opened the 
| street door, called the man in, and ordered him 
| to arrest Norah for stealing her seal-skin muff. 

The doctor was very indignant, but could not 
help himself, for, as Mrs. Magus opened the 
| door, his boy rushed past her with a message 
| from a patient suddenly seized with a fit, in the 
next street, and as the policeman came in, the 
doctor went o:+, thinking merely that Mrs. Ma- 
gus meant to frighten Norah, and getting angry 
at the idea, but not supposing she meant to do 
more. 

However, Norah, in strong hysterics, was taken 
to the station-house, and Mrs. Magus and Mrs. 
Basil were ordered to appear before the police 
court on the next day to prefer the charge and 
give their testimony, after which they parted, 
Mrs. Basil going to her pleasant little home to 
eat a good dinner and sleep in peace, while Mrs. 
Magus refreshed herself at the confectioner’s, 
and took her seat in the night train for Hocka- 
num, not a little proud of her own promptness 
and decision. 

Judge Magus heard the story with a sober 
face, but he did not say anything, or, if he did, 
it was so low his wife failed to hear it, and she, 
too, slept in peace. But where was poor heart- 
sick Norah. 

She passed that long night in sleepless distress, 
weeping and praying, scared by the bad words 
and riotous laughter from the cells about her, 
shivering with cold, sick with terror, for she 
seemed to be forsaken by everybody. 

But with early morning Dr. Brett came. 
could not take her home with him, of course, 
but he brought her some food, and a warm 
shawl and hood, got the policeman in charge to 





honesty. 
Mrs. Magus was up early, too. 


not think it necessary, but still it was, no doubt, 
more respectable to have her husband with her 
in a police court. 

About five minutes after the train left Hocka- 
num the conductor came round for tickets. He 


the lady by his side. 

“0,” said he, “‘you went in on this train yes- 
terday, madam?” 

You see he was a new conductor, or he would 
have known Mrs. Magus perfectly well. 

“Yes, I did,”’ she answered. 

“Did you lose anything?’ he asked. 

“No,’’ was the prompt reply. 

“Are you quite sure, madam?” 

“Perfectly. I know I did not;’’ and Mrs. Ma- 
gus got a little red in the face. She did not like 
to be questioned; she always knew what she 
said. 

“] think, though, you left a muff on your 
seat,” 

“No, I didn’t,” was the very decided answer. 

A sharp observer might have seen a faint smile 
twinkle about the judge's lips. Mrs. Magus, 
however, was staring straight at the conductor, 
who went on. 

“T found a seal-skin muff on the seat where 
you sat, just as the last passenger went out. I 
always go through the cars then. I thought it 
must be yours, for no one had been in that seat 
but an old gentleman who left at Tramway. I'll 
bring it.”’ 

“No, you needn’t,” said Mrs. Magus, but the 
conductor went off without minding her. 

“What a persistent fool that man is!’”’ she 
said to the judge; but the judge made no reply. 
How could he? for the conductor came back 
from the next car just then, bringing in his hand 
Mrs. Magus’ own seal-skin muff. There was 
no disowning it. The muff was hers. She had 
sewed into its lining a bit of white silk with her 
name stamped on it, in order that she might al- 
ways distinguish her muff from other people’s 
muffs; and there it was. 

Mrs. Magus was confounded. 

However, her wits were quick. She deter- 
mined to send the judge into court alone, to ex- 
| plain things and make amends for her mistake, 
| for she could not and would not face Mrs. Basil, 
the doctor and poor Norah. 





| a dreadful mistake. 


see that she had a chance to wash her dusty, | 
tear-stained face, and brush her hair, and cheered | 
| the poor girl as well as he could, promising to | 
appear in court for her, and testify as to her | 


This time her | 
hand was properly tied up in a black handker- | 
chief, and after she had taken her warm break- | 
fast, and put on her velvet and furs, she entered | 
the same train she had taken the day before. | 
But this time the judge was with her. She did | 








out on the platform with this man as the train ' 


slowed before stopping, and he did not come in 
again at all. 

He explained afterward that in the heat of an 
argument with the man, he stepped off on the 
Norristown platform, and the cars moved off 
before he could step back. 

Mrs. Magus was very angry, but she couldn’t 
help herself. She had to go on now. She had 
to face Mrs. Basil, who only said,— 

“Well, Ido declare! Wasn’t it funny? Iwas 
certain I saw you have it, but I was just think- 
ing I shouldn’t like to swear to it.” 

She had also to face the grave, displeased po- 
liteness of Dr. Brett, and the drawn, white coun- 
tenance of Norah, who looked heart-broken. 

Worse than all, the police-judge for once sym- 
pathized with the defendant, and he suggested to 
Mrs. Magus that the poor girl ought to have 
some compensation for her imprisonment and 
distress. Mrs. Magus handed her a ten-dollar 
bill, which Norah indignantly threw after her; 
but Dr. Brett picked it up; and as the crest-fallen 
lady departed, without a word or look of fare- 
well to Mrs. Basil or the doctor, she heard, be- 
fore she could get outside the door, a quivering, 
angry voice cry out,— 

“Ts it the dir-r-ty money’s goin’ to make up 
to me for the weary night in that place, the sore 
heart, the sin I committed hearin’ all the bad 


| words, and the sorrow I’ll have to hear folks 


say, ‘That’s Norah Maguire, that was took up 
for stalin!’ ”’ 

No, indeed! Mrs. Magus might, in her own 
phrase, be ‘‘quite sure;’’ but nothing could make 
up to Norah for what she had brought upon her, 


|and nothing could ever make the judge forget 
He | 


that his positive, self-complacent wife had made 
But the good of it all was 
the bitter lesson Mrs. Magus learned,—never to 
be too sure. 





For the Companion. 


COUSIN JENNY’S HOOPS. 
By Alma. 

The laughable event I am going to tell you 
about happened in the palmiest days of the 
hoop-skirt mania, Then our fashionable belles 
vied with each other in the enormous expansion 
of their garments. We laugh at their expan- 
siveness now, and very ungenerously, for no 
doubt as time has its revenges, hoops will some 


| ‘time be in vogue again, and we shall then adopt 


them without a word of remonstrance. 
Papa announced one day, as he left home for 
his monthly visit to the paternal mansion, that 


| he should probably bring back Cousin Jenny, 
took them from the judge, and then glanced at | 


who had never been to the city. 

Now Jenny was a peculiar girl. With many 
oddities of character, extreme awkwardness, 
and a homely person, she yet possessed great 
self-esteem. No one, had he the eloquence of 
an angel, could have forced her to believe that 
she was not handsome, refined, and even distin- 
guished, in her personal appearance. 

She followed the fashions in her favorite 
monthly, and curious combinations of color and 
style they turned out, under her hands. With all 
this, she was poor; but that was of little conse- 
quence to her. She prided herself upon her 
“faculty.” 

“Talk of paying such a price for such an arti- 
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they were quite large enough for style and com. 
fort. 

“They ought to be larger,” was her reply, 
“but I shall give no five dollars for a new skirt,” 

Nearly all that day she kept her room. We 
noticed some surreptitious running up and down 
stairs, but gave but little heed to her movements, 

Sunday came. Miss Jenny was notified of the 
hour of service. When the bell rang, she was 
not ready. In vain we rapped at her door. 

‘Don't you wait for me,” she called out, in g 
smothered voice. “I know where the meeting. 
house is.” 

“But our pew,”’ said I. 

‘Why, the sexton’s got ears, and a tongue in 
his head, hasn't he?’ 

In despair, we set off, as the church was well 
up town. Our pew was quite close to the chan. 
cel, in one of the side slips, and papa was senior 
warden. 

How we hoped that Jenny would come with 
the throngs that for half an hour were continu. 
ally entering! She did not, however. 

The prayers were through, and the first lesson 
begun, when the clatter of Jenny’s stout shoes 
caused my sister to look round. 

Horror of horrors! there was our cousin sailing 
royally down the aisle, with a dress whose dimen. 
sions certainly no one in that congregation could 
equal. I do not dare to say what would have 
happened had she found us. Iam sure the say- 
ing that persons use sometimes, that they “near. 
ly died,’ would have been, I fear, literal with 
me, nervous and an invalid as I am. 

Fortunately, she had not seen the usher, and 
therefore she stopped at the centre of the aisle, 
where she saw a seat. The gentleman at the 
head of the pew very courteously came out, to 
allow her to enter it, but there she stood in the 
aisle, and there she might have stood till dooms- 
day, for it was an impossibility for her to get 
through the pew door. Her hoops refused to 
budge, as well they might, for they were barrel- 
hoops, and too iarge for the narrow space through 
which she was trying to pass. 

Don’t you see the situation? Don’t you see 
the pews “‘to the front of them,’’ pews “‘to the 
back of them,’’ pews “all around them,” the 
ladies with handkerchiefs up and heads down, 
and poor Jenny standing, red as a peony, trying 
to make that obstinate hoop go in? 

Well, there was no help for it. The hoops 
won the day, and Miss Jenny had to turn and 
make an ignominious retreat. No, not that ex- 
actly, for one leaf of the entrance-door to the 
church had been shut and bolted, and the usher 
had to unbolt it in order to extricate her from 
that little unpleasantness, while all the people in 
the rear of the house were in a titter. 

To say that cold chills and hot flushes alter- 
nated through the veins of our family pew, will 


j be stating the truth mildly. My sister went 


home, and was ill in consequence. I was not so 
foolish. .I did, however, unde:take to unburden 
my mind to Cousin Jenny, and although I did it 
as cautiously as I knew how, she took offence, 
and straightway went home. Nor could we 
conscientiously say that we were sorry. 
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PUSSY’S REMEMBRANCE. 
That animals remember gentle treatment, 


cle,” she would say, ‘“‘why, I could make it for | every one knows, but this pretty story from the 


half the money, or even one-third!’’—and so she 
could, “‘but, O, the making o’t!”’ 

Now, under such circumstances, a visit from 
Cousin Jenny was not a thing to be longed for. 
My sister and I looked blankly at each other, 
and foresaw all sorts of probable consequences, 
—few of which, I am glad to say, happened, 
though there were plenty of unforeseen ones 
that did happen. 

But when father returned, Cousin Jenny came 
with him. City sights delighted her. She was 
not backward in expressing her pleasure at see- 
ing them, and her opinion concerning them, 
either at home or abroad. 

We had been taught that it was in not good 
taste to stop in the street and stare at shop-win- 
dows, but no earthly remonstrance would induce 
Cousin Jenny to desist from this primitive fash- 
ion of sight-seeing. Moreover, she took a wick- 
ed pleasure in darting in at the open door of a 
shop, and asking the price of everything that 
was well within her observation. 

We particularly dreaded her advent in church. 
Not that our church was exceptionally fashiona- 
ble, or in any way exclusive, but the service was 
different from what Cousin Jenny had been ac- 
customed to. 

“Don’t tell me’’? she said, as we endeavored 
to explain matters; ‘“‘do you think I’ve never 


The judge was at the car-door, talking to a} been in an Episcopal church before?” 
man who was to get out at Morristown, the only | 
muff. Were they going to believe the word of a| station between Hockanum and the city. He | 


We were almost sure that she never had. 


The preceding Saturday, she expressed herself 


thief against the positive testimony of two re-; was very much interested, evidently. He went | as dissatisfied with her hoops. Mamma told her 


| Religious Telescope, of a homeless dumb crea- 
| ture that had heard a kind voice, and went in 
| misfortune to the only one who had spoken ten- 
derly to it, will be new to many readers: 
| An Ohio lady wished very much for a cat to 
drive away the rats and mice which infested her 
| pantry and kitchen, but was unable to find one 
| that she thought would suit her. But one even- 
| ing, on looking from her window, she saw 4 
large black and white cat walking very slyly by 
her door. 
| As it seemed like a stranger, she thought she 
| would try to coax it to stay with her; so she 
| called it in a kind voice, and offered it food; but 
‘it would not stop, and ran swiftly away. The 
next evening it came through her yard again, 
and the lady made haste to offer kind words and 
| food to it; but it did not seem to hear a word 
she said, nor to see the food she offered. 

For several days it passed by in this manner, 
the lady speaking the kindest words to it, in her 
gentle tones, and offering it food; but it never, 
greatly to the lady’s disappointment, would 
stop 2 moment. 

At length she missed the cat altogether for 
some weeks, and she had almost forgotten the 
creature, which, as it was so fine-looking, she 
had named Beauty. But one cold, stormy night 
she heard a piteous mewing at her door. 

| When she opened it, there on the step stood 
Beauty, wet, and so lame in one of its fore feet 
that it could not be set down. It came crying 


and limping up the steps, looking in the lady's 
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face as if it knew her, and was asking her to 
help it. : 

The lady at once made a bed for the wounded 
animal on a rug near the stove and gave it food. 
The foot remained sore for many days, and the 
cat was very lame. Whenever the lady left the 
room, it would cry like a spoiled child until she 
came back and spoke in her kind way to it. Her 
yoice would quiet the cries of pain when the cat 
was trying to walk. 


It had such good care that it soon got well, | busy too. Every minute she expected to hear a gun 


and would purr around the feet of its kind | 
friend, and look up so gratefully to her that it | 
really seemed to say, “Thank you for making | 
me well.’? It was not long in driving the mice | 
from kitchen and pantry, and was never so happy | 
as when in the presence of its benefactor. | 
Here is a more subtile proof than any human 
subject could give, that kind words are not | 
wasted. The poor cat ceased to come, and the | 
lady supposed her tender calls and pettings had 
produced no effect. But they were the charms 
that brought the creature back when in its need | 
and pain. The memory of a kind word will | 
pring back an erring friend, or suffering prodi- | 
gal, when all other influences are powerless, 
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For the Companion. 


HANNAH GREENWOOD’S SPUNK. | 


“J wish Twasaman. If I was, I would find that 
bear, and teach him better than to steal sheep,—the | 
brute! Here I have lotted so much on having a new 
gown, and now he has ruined all my plans, I do | 
wish I was 2 man!” \ 

“Ho, ho, Hannah! You're well enough as you be. | 
If you was a man I guess you'd get sick on’t,—and I | 
know J should.” 

“Well, [know I'd have spunk enough to find that 
bear, and if you and Isaac haven’t, I pity you. If | 
youdon’t go and kill him to-day, I will go myself 
to-morrow, man or no man,” | 

“Bat you know the potatoes, and” —— 

“Yes, I know ‘the potatoes, and’—I know that 
bear has got to be killed before the potatoes are dug 
andthe corn harvested, if I have to do it myself, 
$o you and Isaac might just as well go and do it to- 
day.” 

“Wall, Hannah, I tell you what I will do. I'll 
take the rifle, and Isaac and I will spend one day 
nore huntin’ the bear. Then if we don’t find him, 
we must dig the potatoes and harvest the corn, any- 
how.” 

“Go, then; but mind, if yon two men aint smart | 
enough to find him and kill him to-day, ’ll do it | 
to-morrow.” 


“Undoubtedly, my dear.”’ 

“Well, Lwill. You see if I don’t.”’ 

Sam Greenwood knew that his wife would have 
the last word, at all events. So he rose from the 
table, took down his rifle, whistled to Spunk, a 
large, lank hound that lay sunning himself outside, 
and then started for his nearest neighbor, Isaac Bly, 
leaving Hannah busily engaged clearing off the 
table and washing the dishes. 

Sam Greenwood was one of the carly settlers in 
Orleans County, Vt. He and Hannah had moved 
there when they were first married, and when the 
country around was a wilderness. 

Sam was a stout, hardy pioneer, and he had built 
his log house and made his clearing around it with 
his own hands. Hannah was a good housewife, 
suall in stature, but strong and resolute. In short, 
she was a very spunky little woman. 

Although they had no children, they had a hard 
time for quite a number of years. The seasons were 
cold and unfruitful. Some of the crops almost | 
wholly failed, The work of clearing the land was | 
tedious and slow, and in the midst of it Sam’s best 


ox died, and he had to go a good many miles to buy 
another, 





| 





They were doing better now, but still they were 
hot very well off. Hannah knew she must have a} 
hew dress, but there was no money to buy one, and | 
$0, ever faithful in expedients, she had been plan- | 
ning to make one. 

She had procured two lambs, which she was care- 
fully raising. Their wool she intended to spin and | 
Weave into cloth for a new gown. She took great | 


comfort in raising the sheep, and “lotting” upon the 
gown, 
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Sam and Mr. Bly took to the woods again. They Spunk hada good time shaking the dead game;! ‘You sce,” he said, tilting his chair and peaking 


followed the same plan they had followed the day 
before, of circling the woods around the clearing. 
Every time they went round they would strike a 
little deeper into the forest. The hound was all the 
time running here and there, scenting over the 
ground; but mid-day passed, and no trace of the 
bear was seen. 

In the meantime, Hannah went on with her work. 
But she could not keep her mind from her great 
| loss, and while her hands were busy, her ears were 


go off. 

Finally, about noon her anxiety to know that 
the bear was killed, or would be killed, made her so | 
nervous that she could work no longer. She thought 
she would go down to the edge of the woods, and doa 
little hunting on her own account. Possibly, too, 
she could save a few bits of wool left from the car- 
cass of her sheep which the bear had devoured. 

The woods were about fifty rods from the house. | 
Her way lay across the soft, newly-ploughed field, | 
so that she approached the fence without noise. 
She looked over, and lo! less than a rod distant, 
with his back towards her, she beheld the old bear 
seated, picking the sheep’s bones. | 

Bruin was totally unconscious of her proximity. 
The sight was quite too much for Hannah’s forbear- 
ance. Her spirit rose instantly, and without stop- 
ping to consider that a bear would not be a comfor- 
table fellow to play with, should he turn upon her, 
she seized a club, sprang over the fence, and with a 
scream such as only an excited, indignant woman | 
can utter, rushed upon the beast. | 

The suddenness of the surprise, and the frightful 
shrillness of the scream, upset old Bruin’s nerves | 
entirely. Quitting his dinner, without stopping to 
look behind him, he went tearing off through the | 
woods, with Hannah at his heels, brandishing her | 
elub, and shrieking, “Shoo! shoo! shoo!” 

The ground being somewhat descending, Hannah | 
proved the best runner, and after a run of thirty or | 
forty rods, the bear scrambled up a birch tree. He | 
ascended twenty or thirty feet, and then curled him- 
self up in a fork of the tree, where he could survey 
at his leisure the fearful creature that had so hotly 
chased him. 

Hannah, club in hand, kept guard at the foot of 
the tree. 

Elated with her singular victory, she was yet by 
no means disposed to let matters rest where they 
were. She would have the skin of that bear now, or 
her name was not Hannah Greenwood; and mean- 
while she relieved her feelings by pounding the 
trunk of the birch with her stick, and sputtering to 
herself and the bear,— 

* There, you miserable old thief, you stay up there 
till I get Sam here with his dog and gun! We'll fix 
youthen. But I wonder where Sam is gone so long? 
I don’t see why he should go clear round Robin- 
Hood’s-barn, when the bear was all the time close by 
home. But I'll fetch him.” 

So, giving the trunk of the tree another resound- 
ing whack by way of emphasis, she screamed, at the 
top of her voice,— 

“Sam! Sam! O, Sam! the bear is treed! the bear 
is treed!” 

Not hearing any reply, she repeated the call. 

It was nearly four o'clock in the afternoon. Sam 
and Mr. Bly, with the hound, had ranged the woods 
all day without success. They had just finished ex- 
amining the ledges around Cone Hill, where they 
presumed the bear might be,when Mr. Bly spoke 
ou 


it,— 

“Wall, Sam, it’s no use our huntin’ any longer. 
I’m satisfied the bear has put off to some other set- 
tlement. Bears are cunning critters, and I warrant 
ye he found out we was on his track yesterday. I've 
got so many chores to do, I must go home.” 

“Wall, it’s about so with me, neighbor,” answered 
Mr. Greenwood, ‘“Hannah’ll be terribly disap- 
pointed, Is’pose. But U don’t see’s it’s any use to 
stay longer.” 

And so saying, he whistled to Spunk, and they 
started homewards together. 

They were yet half a mile from the clearing, when 
the hound, who had his nose to the ground, sud- 
denly pricked up his ears, and dashed off through 
the trees, bellowing in great excitement. 

“There,” exclaimed Sam, “Spunk’s got on scent 
o’ somethin’. Let’s hurry,” and away ran the men 
after the hound. 

Before they had gone fifty rods, Sam broke out 
again, “Hark! What’s that?” 

“The bear is treed! the bear is treed!’ These 





and of course Hannah went home a heroine. The 
avails of Bruin’s “personal spoils,” including skin, 
meat, and State bounty, amounted to enough to buy 
two new dresses. So Hannah was comforted for her 
stolen sheep and her four hours’ watching at the 
foot of the tree. 
a ee 
For the Compunion. 


HE PASSETH BY. 


Smiling and flushed with the red of the morning, 
Its “i on the flowers, its gaze on the light, 

Youth! blessed youth in this glow of life’s dawning 
Sees but the hilltops, rose-crowned and bright. 

Fair are thy lilies, youth, strew them in gladness,— 
All precious blooms e’er their fragrance can die— 

In the way of the Lord in their first dewy freshness, 
For Jesus of Nazareth now passeth by. 


Weary and faint, with the heat of the noonday, 

Why waste at each step the loosely bound sheaves ? 
What is this gleaning from high-road and by-way, 

Filled with rank grasses and poisonous leaves ? 
Drop them, O gleaner, no golden grain liveth, 

Mixed with such rank weeds with them it will die. 
Empty thy hands; seek the love that forgiveth, 


| Jesus of Nazareth now passeth by. 


one of woe which o’er silent lips bendeth, 
anguish of loss which hath rifled the world, 
O desolate places no hope e’er defendeth, 
When Death on the threshold his banner unfurls. 
Eyes dim with tears see ye not through the veiling, 
Death’s conqueror nearer, when death draweth nigh, 
Hearts sorely wounded, behold here your healing, 
For Jesus of Nazareth now passeth by. 


Age! with the ships of thy past burned behind thee, 
Storm-wrecked, alone, on a desolate shore, 

Never again shall life’s sunny isles greet thee, 
Never thy keel plough the waves as of yore! 

Yet, through the sunset which purples the ocean 
Cometh a helper, aye, beckon and cry— 

“Save Lord, I perish.” O helpful petition, 
For Jesus of Nazareth now passeth by. 


| He passeth! Allye in your infinite sadness, 


Ye, too, with life’s crimsoning roses half blown, 
All ye who earth-born feel its dearth, or its madness, 
Implore Him, and hold Him, and make Him your own. 
Make clean the guest chamber to which you invite Him, 
Make pure the clasped hands which are lifted on high, 
A night comes, O soul, when you may not discern Him, 
Now Jesus of Nazareth passeth thee by. 
Mrs. W. B. WILLIAMS. 


ter 
For the Companion, 


ISSUE DAY AT AN INDIAN 
AGENCY. 
By William H. Rideing. 

“Do you belong to the Wheeler Expedition ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And have you been on the high mountain yon- 
der?” 

“Yes.” 

“T guess you came from the East, too.” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah, and you must find life very different out 
here from what it isthere. Ido. Icame from In- 
dianapolis. It’s a big place, that. And say, wouldn’t 
you like to see a nice white farm-house, and some 
big trees, and have some peaches?” 

“Yes.” 

“So would I,—plenty of them, and white boys to 
play with. There aint any white boys here. They're 
Mexicans, and we don’t call ’em white, because 
they’re brown, and can’t speak English. They swear 
and chew, and they don’t know how to play soldiers. 
O, yes, it is very different here from what it is in the 
East.”’ 

We had just arrived at Nutritas, a town in New 
Mexico, near the line where that territory joins 
Southern Colorado, and had called in at the trader’s 
store, which is also the post-office, for our mail. The 
porch outside was crowded with swarthy Mexicans, 
all talking Spanish, and smoking cigarettes. A few 
Indians sat on the floor inside, looking at the writer 
and his companion, and occasionally making critical 
remarks about our dress. 

While the trader was selecting our letters, I no- 
ticed a very big straw hat on the counter, with a very 
small pair of legs seated under it, and these legs 
were swinging to and fro, beating a lively tune 
against the boards. By-and-by the broad brim of 
the hat went up, and I saw a white face underneath 
it,a face sunburnt and freckled, but white, and a 
boy’s face, too,—the first I had seen in amonth. It 
was like meeting an old acquaintance in a strange 
land, for while the New Mexicans are fellow-citizens 
of ours, they neither know our language nor have our 
habits. I had never met this particular small boy 
before, but he was like so many good and noisy 
friends of mine who were far away, that I was glad 
| when he spoke to me. 

“O, yes,” he went on, “it’s very different here 
from what it is in the East. Sunday’s the Fourth of 
| July, and Taint going to have any fun at all, and I 


But human expectations are apt to be treacherous. | words were heard distinctly, though uttered more | guess you aint either, for you can’t buy fire-crackers 
Although Hannah drove her sheep into the yard | than half a mile away, 


every night and watched them well by day, all her | 


care and caution were unavailing. One September 
hight a bear broke into the yard, killed both sheep, 


and dragged one to the woods, where he nearly de- 


Voured it, 


The next morning, when Hannah discovered her 
8s, she could not contain her indignation. All her 


“That’s Hannah’s voice, sure as the world!” ex- 
claimed Sam. “I declare, if Hannah has been an’ 
| treed that bear herself, I shall feel mean.” 

| Hannah, after waiting and watching and listening 
; nearly four hours under the big birch, had heard 
| the honnd’s cry, and repeated her call. 

| And now Spunk broke out louder than ever, his 


| within two hundred miles. Just look at that old 
fellow!” 
One of the Indians rose from the floor, and shuffled 
out with a blanket wrapped about his loins. 
*‘He doesn’t look like Osceola or King Philip, does 
jhe? And all the Indians are the same around heré, 
—not what you expected them to be, I guess. You'll 
| see plenty of them on Saturday; that’s issue day. 








plans and care gone for nothing, —spoiled in an | deep bay ringing through the woods from the very | So good-by for the present, as I must fetch the milk 


hour. It was provoking and she did not mind show- 
ig how much she resented it. 


| quarter whence they had heard the woman’s voice. 
| “It’s a bear, that’s sartain! Spunk never barks 


for supper.” 
| The small boy ended his tune on the counter and 


a Was no trap on the premises or in the neigh- | like that unless there’s a bear up a tree!” exclaimed | left us; but on Saturday he came over to our camp 
thood, so she started Sam off with his rifle after Sam; and forthwith he and Isaac quickened their | and offered to show us the curiosities of issue day at 


the bear, and he and Mr. Bly hunted all day. They 


| speed. 


} an Indian agency. Very likely you don’t know what 


circled the woods in every direction for more thana| They were but a short time in reaching the spot | issue day is. Well, the small boy thought that we 


nile from the clearing, but without avail. No bear | where spunky Hannah kept guard at the foot of the | 


Was to be found. 

— _ they went home and reported their fail- 

de annah was disgusted with their want of 

the i she chose to call it, and the next morning, 

po reakfast-table, she and Sam had the conver- 
n above recorded, which resulted jn another a‘- 


tempt to find the bear. 


| big birch, club in hand. 
| “Wall, Hannah, 1 say for’t, you’ve done it!” 
| Didn’t I tell you I’d have the old thief?” 
“Yes; but I declare, I didn’t think it.” 
“Well, J did, if you didn’t.” 
The hear’s account was soon settled, and he came 
’ down the tree in a way not at all of his own choosing. 


were ignorant of the subject, too,—as we were,—and 
he explained it to us after he had introduced us to 
his father, who is the Indian agent at Nutritas. 

The agency is a long one-storied adobe, or mud- 
house, whitewashed, with a wide portico running 
around it, situated in a large courtyard, and our lit- 
tle friend bronght chairs out for us, and invited us 
| to be seated. 


his hands in a very old-fashioned way, “the Indians 
claimed to own all this Western country, and when 
some whites came and took part of their land, they 
considered themselves robbed. But when Uncle Sam 
wanted the rest of their Territory, he acted more 
fairly, and offered to supply them with food and 
ammunition, provided they would surrender it peace- 
| ably; and the tribes that belong to this agency ac- 
cepted; and once in ten days ten pounds of beef and 
flour, and asmall quantity of powder and shot, are 
issued to each member of a family. It’s a good 
thing for them in some ways, isn’t it? But it makes 
them lazy, and they lie in their wigwams all day, 
and refuse to work or go a-hunting.” 
Here, after straining himself with this precise ex- 
planation, he went back to his familiar style of 
talking. 





SMALL BOY. 


“Just come into this room, and you will see the 
beef,—such a whopping lot!’ And he led us intoa 
|cold, dark room, where apparently preparations 
| were being made fora giant’s banquet. Two butch- 
ers were cutting up five enormous beeves of fine 
quality, and were so hot and energetic that it seemed 
they were working for their lives. Then in another 
} room we saw sack upon sack of flour, rising from 
| the floor to the ceiling, and small kegs of gunpowder 
{and bags of shot, all ready for the issue, which, we 
| were told, would begin at nine o’clock. 


Gathering of the Indians. 

When we took our seats under the portico again, 
, the Indians were pouring into the wide courtyard in 
| front of the house in a constant stream, and a strange 
' procession they made, danbed with war-paint and 
| dressed in gorgeously-colored cloths, with feathers, 
| and bead-work, and flashing silver ornaments. All 
were mounted on active, nervous little ponies, and 
| allearried great leafy branches of trees, to protect 
| their heads from the sun. In some instances, a 
whole family was mounted on one horse,—the chief 
in the saddle, with a little boy in front of him, the 
squaw behind with the pappoose, or baby, strapped 
to her back. In other instances, each member of 
the family had a separate animal, and papa led, with 
mamina and the children following in a string. 

And all these copper-faces were blotted by ver- 
milion, on the cheek in the form of a star or dia- 
mond, on the forehead, and around the rims of the 
eyes, which caused a most diabolical effect, 

The young squaws wore shawls of red and other 
bright colors, necklaces of metal, or large beads, am- 
ulets of silver, heavy ear-rings, two inches in diame- 
ter, and belts formed of silver lozenges. They also 
wore sashes of minute bead-work, blue, white, amber 
and ruby, and other ornaments were fastened to them 
in lavish tribute to their youth. But those who were 
growing old, and were no longer fresh and pretty, 
had no such finery spent upon them, and followed 
behind in rags and misery. 

The Indians are not forbearing with age and in- 
fimity. They reverence only youth, and strength, 
and health, and when a man declines, no matter 
how good a warrior he has been, or how many ser- 
vices he has done for his tribe, he ceases to be re- 
spectea. 

Poisoned Arrows. 

The chiefs were wrapped up in blankets, although 
the day was very hot, and wore feathers in their felt 
hats of the Grant pattern, They were armed with 
shot-guns and revolvers, mostly of old-fashioned 
make, and bows and steel-headed arrows. I looked 
for some arrows with stone heads, but they have 
gone out of use, and, by the way, I might as well 
tell you here how arrows are poisoned. 

The Indians take the robe of a freshly-killed buf- 
falo, antelope, or deer, with a coat of fat clinging to 
it, and having previously gathered several rattle- 
snakes, they goad the reptiles with a sharpened 
stick to strike at it. An arrow-head dipped first in 
water and then in the robe stung by the snakes, is 
deadly poisonous, even when the fat is completely 
dry, and months old. The liver of animals is used 
in the same manuer, and, according to frontiersmen, 
the moment it is struck by the snake, it changes 
from its natural color to a bright green. 

But we are neglecting the crowds that come trot- 
ting into the courtyard more thickly than ever. 
There were Utes, Apaches (pronounced A-pat-ches), 
and Navajoes (proneunced Navahoes). The Utes 
and Apaches can scarcely be distinguished from one 
another. They are both marked by hooked noses, 
sharp chins, small eyes, a dull copper complexion, 
and a treacherous expression of face. 

But the Navajoes have arich brown color, large, 
beantiful eves, very broad shoulders, and a frank, 
| happy, wtelligent look, that is very winsome. Their 
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dress is a short, loose tunic of some fancy cot- 
ton print, and breeches of the same material, 
with black socks and buckskin moccasins. 

A Wild Looking Assemblage. 

These different tribes of Utes, Apaches and 
Navajoes, all had claims for rations, and when 
they had Jariated or haltered their horses in the 
stable, or corral, as it is called in Spanish, the 
women came and squatted under the portico, 
waiting for the issue, while the men sauntered 
through the yard, smoking vile tobacco in corn- 
shucks. 


INDIAN FAMILY, 


What a wild-looking assemblage it was! and 
what a good-natured, laughing, joking assem- 
blage, too! One thing was very noticeable. It 
was the tender care of the mothers for their 
chubby, big-headed, naked babies and children. 
Such caressing there was, and kissing, and coo- 
ing! And the big brothers were as affectionate 
and gentle with the little ones as the most loving 
of white brothers. Altogether it was a very 
cheerful sight until the issue began, and then, 


alas! the greed and dishonesty of these savage | 


people appeared in strong colors, 

“They try every imaginable trick to get a dou- 
ble allowance,’’ said the Indian agent to me, as 
he marshalled the squaws in a line, “‘and very 
often they succeed in cheating us, as you will, 
no doubt, have an opportunity of seeing this 
morning.” 


When the dusky women had been put in or-| 


der, he passed down the line, and gave to each 
a small ticket, entitling her to ten pounds of 
beef for every member of her family. Then he 
passed down the line again, and gave each an- 
other ticket, entitling her to the same quantity 
of flour. 

But the moment he had finished his rounds, 
he was besieged by a frantic crowd, gesticulat- 
ing and screaming, and vowing they had received 
no tickets, although they had just come out of 
the line. And now the chiefs came to the sup- 
port of their squaws, and increased the clamor. 
Some of the women had tickets in their hands, 
while they violently protested that they had re- 
ceived none; and seven small children, who had 
been seated with their mothers five minutes be- 
fore, were brought forward as the orphans of the 
tribes, with a demand for special rations. 


INDIAN AND RATTLESNAKE, 


So the agent was brow-beaten, and confused, 
and swindled, until he refused to issue a single 
ticket more, and then the women rushed off to 
the store-house to obtain their food in exchange 
for their orders. 

Issuing Supplies. 

The beef was passed to them through a small 
window about four feet from the ground, in 
enormous joints, so heavy that sometimes a poor 
squaw could not tackle her share, and when she 
attempted to carry it off, let it fall, which caused 
a general laugh. The men, mind you, never 
Jend a helping hand in such things, and the 
women struggled across the courtyard with their 
heavy loads, and tied them on to their horse’s 
saddles alone. 

After the flour and the beef had all been dis- 
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tributed, small quantities of tea and coffee were 
given to the old men and women, and the chiefs 
were supplied with powder and shot. 
There were many ludicrous scenes, and many 
| little quarrels. None of the Indians were satisfied 
with what they got, and, indeed, you may give 
them the most you have, and they will still ask 
|for more, and grumble because it is refused. 
| But by noon they had all received their supplies, 
| and most of them mounted their horses and went 
| home to their lonely wigwams in the forest. A 
few remained to haggle with the agent, and oth- 
ers loafed outside the courtyard, gambling their 
rations away with some Mexicans. 
| As we started to go to camp, the small boy, 
who had been absent for some time, came run- 
|ning after us. ‘“‘Good-by,” he said. “I’ve been 
j having such fun! Two American boys have just 
come from Denver, and we’ve been playing sol- 
diers ever since I left you, and then we all ran 
home. My! It’s high, isn’t it?” 





| 
INDIAN SQUAW AND HER BURDEN, 


So perhaps he had a good Fourth of July after 

all, When we awoke in camp on that auspicious 
| morning, each man fired a shot from his revoly- 
| er, and one, more patriotic than the rest, had a 
| little silken flag flying outside his white tent. 


RIGHTS OF WITNESSES. 

Congress has had so many investigations this 
session, that many new and interesting questions 
have arisen as to the rights of witnesses, and 
the power of Congress over witnesses who refuse 
to testify. 

One case was that of Mr. Marsh, who gave the 
evidence on which Secretary Belknap was im- 
peached. If his story was true, he had commit- 
ted an offence for which he might be tried, con- 
victed, and imprisoned. Fearing such a result, 
| he fled to Canada, but returned on the promise 
| that he should not be brought before the courts 
| if he would tell his story in the impeachment 








| trial. He had, besides the pledge of the govern- 


| ment, the protection of a law, which forbids the 


use in court of any evidence given before a com- 
mittee of Congress, against the witness himself. 

But a much more interesting question was 
raised in the case of Kilbourn. This man was a 
witness before one of the investigating commit- 
tees. He was asked to allow the committee to 
examine his books. He refused. The matter 
was brought before the House, which voted that 
he was guilty of “contempt,” and ordered that 
he be kept in jail until he was willing to obey the 
demand of the committee. 

At first Mr. Kilbourn seems to have treated 
his imprisonment as a joke. Living at the pub- 
lic expense, he resolved to live well, and his bill 
of fare cost the Treasury much more than board 
at the best hotel. The charges were so exorbi- 
tant that they were reported to the House, and 
orders were given that he should have only 

prison fare. 
| When he was deprived of his fine living, he 
began to plan to get out of prison without an- 
swering the questions, and a writ of habeas cor- 
pus was served on the sergeant-at-arms. 

We have already explained the writ of habeas 
corpus. In this case, the court commanded the 
sergeant-at-arms to appear before it, state why 
Kilbourn was deprived of his liberty, and to 
bring the prisoner with him. 

A court which has the right to issue such an 
order, has also the right to free the prisoner if it 
is not proved that he is properly detained. 








whether an act of the House of Representatives 
was proper or not, and whether, if the court de- 
cided that the act was not proper, it could dis- 
charge the prisoner, and so prevent Congress 
from pursuing its investigation. 

The debate on these points was one of the best | 
of the present session. The arguments were ex- | 





Kilbourn should be carried to court. 


tice. 


ty. 


usurpation. 


courts. 


was as just as it was wise. 


to him, is an entirely different matter. 
ee et 
For the Companion. 


THE CRADLE PILLOW. 


A dainty, downy pillow—so wee! 
Enveloped in linen and floss and lace; 
There cunningly peeped, in artless glee, 
An innocent, tiny baby face, 
That watching, smiled so on you and me— 
Our darling, golden-haired Grace, 
Our first-born, beautiful Grace. 


Now in sacred keeping it’s lain away, 
Dimpled with impress of doll-like head; 
And in it, those rosy, sweet lips lay, 
Now hid ’neath flowers among the dead. 
On a softer pillow borne one day: 
An angel’s bosom—our “‘earth-star fled” ; 
Our first-born, béautiful Grace. 


GEORGE B, GRIFFITH. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS. 





it is now formed has only been in existence for 
period of eighty-seven years. 


dents. 


over the list of our chosen rulers, and gather 
few facts relating to them. 


of statesmanship. Washington was rather 


sources, 


the greatest as a statesman. 


ecutive officer. 
of every obstacle. 


inspiration of public opinion. 


foremost rank of men, 


forty-seven. 


eight. 


of them won their fame in other fields. 


social position. This was the 








The | 


question arose whether the Supreme Court of | 


chief examples. 
college-bred. 


to have had but six weeks’ schooling. 


Virginia has had five of the Presidents, three of | 
elusively on points of constitutional law, and | whom were in direct succession; Massachusetts | numbers on the verandahs, making pitiful cries. 
cannot easily be described. The House at last has had two; Tennessee, three; New York, two; Cockroaches at night cover the table where one 18 


The decision of the House was clearly in the 
direction of personal liberty, though sometimes 
such a proceeding might defeat the ends of jus- 
In this country we believe that the per- | 
sonal rights of no person shall be forcibly taken | 
away, even for the good of the whole communi- 
There are some things which a man has a 
right to refuse even to the highest political au- 
thority, and an attempt to compel him would be 


The only remedy for this is an appeal to the 
If the doors of our justice halls are shut 
against persons complaining of unlawful treat- 
ment done in the name of the political power, 
some men might be condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment. Therefore the decision of the House 
Whether Kilbourn 
had a right to refuse to answer the questions put 


Although we are celebrating the hundredth 
year of our national freedom, our government as 


General Wash- 
ington, our first President, entered office in 1789. 

Since that date we have had eighteen Presi- 
It will, perhaps, be worth while, in this 
centennial and also election year, to look back 


It must be said, that, while all our Presidents 
have been men of good abilities, of large experi- 
ence in the world, and eminent in some qualities 
fitting them to govern, there is but one here 
and there who could be classed in the front rank 


good, pure, and judicious ruler, than one pro- 
found in political knowledge or bold in political 
conception and vision. John Adams had, per- 
haps, more political talent, but he was rather 
courageous and headstrong, than fertile in re- 


Of the Presidents, Jefferson was undoubtedly 
It was he who 
formed the broad democratic policy which has, 
ever since his time, shaped our political career 
and destiny. Jackson was eminent as a bold ex- 
He made up his mind what was 
right, and then went forward and did it, in spite 
Lincoln was great in his hon- 
esty and patriotism, his simplicity, and the 
quickness with which he felt and followed the 
These three Pres- 
idents are all of whom it may be said that they 
were intellectually, as well as morally, in the 


Our Presidents were all ripe in years before 
they entered upon the duties of their high office. 
Harrison was the oldest of the Presidents, being 
sixty-eight when he assumed office; Grant is the 
youngest, having become President at the age of 
Of the others, Buchanan and Tay- 
lor were sixty-five, John Adams and Jackson 
were sixty-two. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and 
John Quincy Adams were fifty-eight, Washing- 
ton and Johnson were fifty-seven, Van Buren 
was fifty-five, Lincoln was fifty-two, Tyler, fifty- 
one, Fillmore and Polk, fifty, and Pierce, forty- 


Of the Presidents, all but four—Washington, 
Harrison, Taylor and Grant, the military Presi- 
dents—were educated as lawyers, though some 
It is 
worthy of note that our early Presidents were 
men of aristocratic family, means, and high 
case with all 
down to Jackson, who was a “‘self-made’’ Presi- 
dent. Then Presidents who owed their emi- 
nence to their own exertions, having risen from | 
the District of Columbia had the right to inquire | humble beginnings, became more frequent, and 
of such, Lincoln, Johnson and Fillmore are the 
John Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, John Q. Adams, Pierce and Buchanan were 
Johnson, on the other hand, was 
taught to read by his wife, and Lincoln is said 


voted that the writ should be obeyed, and that | Illinois, two; Ohio, Louisiana, New Hampshire 


and Pennsylvania, one each. So the South hag 
had nine Presidents and the North nine also, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, was the birth. 
place of both Washington and Monroe. It js 
curious that three of the Presidents—John Ad. 
ams, Jefferson, and Monroe—died on the fourth 
of July; and it is yet more singular that the first 
two died exactly fifty years after the day on 
which they both signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which Jefferson had written. 

Six of the Presidents have been elected and 
have served two terms in office,—Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson and Grant; 
while one, Lincoln, was elected for a second 
term, but died just as he was entering upon it. 
Three Presidents have died in office. All the 
Presidents but one have been married men, Bu- 
chanan being the only bachelor President. 

On the whole, it may be said that our Presi- 
dents have been a better and abler line of rulers 
than the European sovereigns who have goy- 
erned during the same period; although, in every 
case, except perhaps that of Jefferson, there have 
been more able statesmen living in the United 
States than the President for the time being. 








+o —_ 
HOW COURTESY WAS TAUGHT! 


The Hon. Hugh S. Legare, a descendant of 
one of the Huguenot families of South Carolina, 
was a man of great mental power, a learned 
lawyer, a ripe scholar, and a brilliant orator, 
His memory was as tenacious as Lord Macau. 
lay’s. He never forgot anything which he had 
read. In arguing a cause before the United 
States Supreme Court, if one of the judges hap. 
pens to inquire about some case, if it is one but 
little known, there is generally a consultation of 
the ‘‘Reports to learn the exact principle therein 
decided.”? But such was the extent of Mr. Le. 
gare’s reading, and the tenacity of his memory, 
that when a reference of this kind was made, 
he could ordinarily refer the judge to the volume 
and page where the case would be found, and 
state the exact question of law which it decided, 
This he would do again and again, even when 
he could not have anticipated that the case 
would be referred to, 

Senator Preston, of South Carolina, used to 
relate an amusing anecdote of an encounter 
which Mr. Legare had with a professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. The two Carolini- 
ans, when young men, were together in London, 
and were called upon by the professor, who, in 
the conversation, addressed himself exclusively 
to Mr. Preston, thus ignoring the presence of his 
companion. This so annoyed Mr. Legare that 
he determined to compel the Englishman to rec- 
ognize that there was another gentleman present. 

Assuming an air of ignorance, he plied the 
professor with questions as to Greek verbs and 
the proper construction of certain disputed Greek 
passages. Even the most profound Greek schol- 
ar would have been perplexed to answer, off- 
hand, Mr. Legare’s questions. The professor 
was not only bothered, he was, in the slang of 
college, ‘‘stumped.’’ The perspiration poured 
from him, and he was glad to escape by taking 
his leave. 

“There,” said Mr. Legare, as the door closed 
upon the harrowed scholar, “I think he will not 
take me for a noodle next time.” 

The tribulation of the professor preaches 4 
sermon to all from the text, “Be courteous.” 


~<+2>> 


CHINESE COMPLACENCY. 

The Chinese still hold the comfortable belief that 
they are the most important nation in the world. 
They admit that the barbarians of Europe and 
America have a few good things which are worth 
copying, but affirm that their own literature and s0- 
cial institutions cannot be improved. Though they 
rarely condescend to take much notice of other na- 
tions, yet recently two of their popular writers have 
published a history of the late war between Ger- 
many and France. 

It is comprised in eight volumes, and is said to be 
well done, showing a fine critical ability in the au- 
thors. Some of the assumptions of the work are 
very amusing, for the authors seem to think that 
Europe has just attained the civilization of China in 
the fifth century before Christ. They anticipate 4 
period of general disturbance and of many wars, 
which can be avoided only by a firm alliance between 
Germany, and Russia, and England and France. As 
the interests of these nations are often antagonistic, 
they do not see how an alliance can be maintained, 
or a general war be postponed. 


a 


a 


a 
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NOT A PARADISE, 

Southern Africa might seem a good country to 
emigrate to in order to escape severe winters. But 
Lady Baker, writing to Lippincott’s Magazine, does 
not present a flattering view of its attractions. 

Just before heavy rains huge frogs gather in large 
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writing, and make alarming plunges at the inkstand; 
while the air becomes offensive from the odor cre- 
ated by innumerable singed moths. Hot winds 
sweep over the country, parchihg flesh and blood by 
their heat, and are followed in a few hours by ter- 
rific tempests beating down flowers and vegetables, 
and often uprooting trees. If one startson a pleas- 
ant walk, his nerves may be suddenly startled by 
stepping on a frog or snake—or his comfort for the 
night be destroyed by numerous ticks burying them- 
selves in his flesh. Mrs. Baker thinks, that in mere 


natural advantages, leaving social influences out of | 
sight, England is far preferable to Natal for a resi-! 


dence. 
——_+o+—___ 


GOADED TO CONFESSION, 

Dr. Gay, an eminent minister of Hingham, Mass., 
in the middle of the last century, was a man of great 
kindness of heart, combined with a ready wit, anda 
keen sense of the ludicrous. Many amusing stories 
concerning him are still current in the parish. We 
give one of them, Noticing that the hay in his barn 
was disappearing rapidly, he concluded that some 
rogue was engaged in pilfering. By watching one 
night, he detected a neighbor approaching. The 
man was poor, but his honesty had hitherto been 
unimpeached, 

Pity for the poor man was stronger than indigna- | 
tion at the thief. The doctor did not like to bring | 
him to exposure and shame, but he wished to correct | 
a bad habit. His plan was soon formed. As the | 
man left the barn, with a heavy load on his back, | 
the doctor followed him softly, set fire to the hay, | 
and then retreated to the barn. The man was| 
frightened at this apparent judgment from heaven; | 
and,a few days after, came to the doctor with a/ 
humble confession of his sin, saying that the Lord 
warned him of his guilt by sending a sudden flash of | 
lightning to burn the hay, The doctor freely for- | 
gave him, and kept the secret faithfully till after the 
man’s death. 





A PRECOCIOUS BOY. 


Precocious boys do not always die in childhood, or | 
grow up simpletons. They sometimes retain their | 
extraordinary powers in manhood. The late Bishop 
Thirlwall was a remarkable instance of precocity as 
a boy, and of intellectual vigor as a man. He was 
considered the most learned scholar among the 
bishops, and had been a scholar almost from in- 
fancy. His father was a clergyman, and paid great 
attention to the early training of the son. At three, 
young Connop was a good reader of English, and | 
began the study of Latin. At four, he could read | 
Greek words with fluency. At seven, he wrote re- 
spectable compositions, and at eleven, composed a 
volume of poems, religious, moral, and entertaining. 

A few years later, John Stuart Mill paid him a 
high compliment. Mill and a few other young radi- 
cals had started a series of public debates, to draw 
attention to their peculiar views. Atone of these 
debates young Thirlwall was present, and replied to 
aspeech of Mill’s. Mill said of him: ‘Before he 
had uttered ten sentences I set him down as the 
best speaker I had ever heard, and never since have 
heard one that I placed above him.” 


~~ 
or 


GEN. JACKSON’S WIFE. 

President Jackson could be very gracious and ur- 
bane, especially if permitted to have his own way. 
In this trait he resembled a large majority of men. 
When, however, he was opposed, he was overbearing 
andirascible. Restraint made him impatient, and 
opposition aroused his anger. But there was one 
person to whom, even in his angriest moods, he al- 
ways submitted. He was as a child when under the 
Personal influence of his wife. He deeply loved 
her, and ever expressed towards her the tender de- 
votion of a lover. 

“His ready submission to her soothing voice,” 
says a writer, a political opponent, “even when in 
his most excited and revengeful moods, were beau- 
tiful and commendable traits in his character, and 
itis strong proof of her excellent judgment, self- 
control, mild temper, and ardent affection for him, 
that she had such a controlling influence over him.” 





or 





HOW TO PREVENT PERJURY. 

The administration of justice in India has to con- 
tend with one formidable obstacle. The natives 
commit perjury on the slightest temptation. While 
Lord Macaulay was a member of the Superior Coun- 
cil, engaged in framing a penal code for India, he 
received a paper on legislation. 

“Your Honor must know,” said this wise native, 
“that the great evil is that men swear falsely in this 
country. No judge knows what to believe. Surely 
if your Honor can make men to swear truly, your 
Honor’s fame will be great, and the company” (the 
East India Company) “will flourish. Now I know 
how men may be made to swear truly, and I will 
tell your Honor, for your fame and for the profit of 
the company. Let your Honor cut off the great toe 
of the right foot of every man who swears falsely, 
whereby your Honor's fame will be extended.”’ 

It is needless to say that Lord Macaulay did not 
adopt the suggestion of this wise legislator. 


—— ee 


FREAKS OF LUNATICS. 


One of the inmates of the Taunton Lunatic Asy- 
lam fancies that he is an excellent architect. He 











to be reserved in the factory for the boiling of cus- 


tard. 


Insane persons, especially the women, have a mind 
of theirown. One woman refused for a year to take 
any kind of nourishment. Every day during that 
time three quarts of milk were poured down her 
throat. On the last day of the three hundred and 
sixty-five she remarked, “Well, it’s just one year 
since I’ve been willing to eat anything.”” Since that 
day she has eaten her regular meals, like other peo- 
ple. 





TIMIDITY OF PUBLIC SPEAKERS. — 
Young men who have ideas which they would like | 


to utter in public are often restrained by the appre- 
hension of breaking down. It may encourage such 


; to know that many men of oratorical reputation 
| have felt a similar nervousness. They have con- 
| quered it by persevering in speaking,—but then, 
| they had something to say which was worth saying. 
| Lord Macauley, in a letter to his sister, describes a 
| dinner-party he attended, at which were present, 
| among others, Lord Althorp, then leader of the 
| House of Commons, and Mr. Stanley, afterwards 


| Earl of Derby, surnamed the “Rupert of debate,” | 


| for the dashing style of his oratory. Macaulay 
writes: 


We talked about timidity in speaking. Lord Al- 
thorp said that he had only just got over his appre- 
hensions. “I was as much afraid,” he said, “last 
year, as when I first came into Parliament. But 
now Iam forced to speak so often that Iam quite 
hardened. Last Thursday I was up forty times.” 

I was not so much surprised at this in Lord Al- 
thorp, as he is certainly one of the most modest men 
in existence. But 1 was surprised to hear Stanley 
say that he never rose without great uneasiness. 

“My throat and lips,’’ he said, “when Lam going 

tospeak, are as dry as those of a man going to be 
hanged.” Nothing can be more composed and cool 
than Stanley’s manner. His fault is on that side. 
A little hesitation at the beginning of a speech is 
graceful, and many eminent speakers have practised 
it merely in order to give the appearance of unpre- 
meditated reply to prepared speeches. Stanley 
speaks like a man who never knew what fear, or 
even modesty, was. 
Tierney, it is remarkable, who was the most ready 
and fluent debater almost ever known, made a con- 
fession similar to Stanley’s. He never spoke, he 
said, without feeling his knees knock together when 
he rose. 


4 
> 





THE OLD COMMODORE. 


An artist was saved from stepping fatally back- 
wards from a staging by the sudden spattering of his 
picture by a friendly hand, enraging him so that he 
sprang forward just in time. In the following case 
the artist’s subject was excited to passion, but the 
anger served its purpose equally well. Col. Thorpe 
tells the amusing story in Baldwin’s Monthly : 


When Bainbridge sat to Jarvis, the old weather- 
beaten seaman invariably fell asleep. This annoyed 
Jarvis, and for the first time in his life he found his 
wit and humor were of no avail in rousing his sitter 
to proper wakefulness. Whereupon, when Jarvis 
reached that point in the execution of his painting 
that the expression was to be caught, he commenced 
a tirade against the navy, questioned the heroism of 
its officers and men, and kept up his banter until 
Bainbridge’s eyes flashed, as they were wont on the 
quarter-deck. Jarvis talked on, and rapidly paint- 
ed, until the old commodore started from his chair, 
and, approaching Jarvis, shook his fist in his face, 
and thundered out he would not “allow a blasted 
pictur-maker to speak against his profession.” 
Another instant and a personal assault might have 
ensued, when Jarvis sprung aside, burst into a hearty 
laugh, and told the commodore he had to wake him 
up somehow, else the picture would have no more 
expression than a gunner’s swab. His head of 
Bainbridge is one of the best pictures Jazvis ever 
painted. 


~oo—————— 


HANGING BY A THREAD. 


This item from the Portsmouth Journal shows very 
forcibly how the most startling inventions, and 
wonders of artificial aid once deemed impossible, 
become daily necessities, and the world adjusts it- 
self to them, and shrinks at the thought of their loss: 


Of the five North Atlantic cables that connect us 
with the old world, four were on Sunday, May 14th, 
broken or injured, and the whole business of both 
continents is now done over one wire, the direct 
cable. In case that should give out there would 
still be a roundabout connection through Cuba, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and along the coast 
of Brazil to Pernambuco, which is connected by a 
cable, touching at the Cape de Verde and Madeira 
Island, with Lisbon. Communication by this route 
is exceedingly expensive, and owing to the number 
of times that messages must be repeated, very slow, 
with great liability to errors. Were all the cables to 
give out, even for a short time, international com- 
merce would practically come to a standstill, until 
the injury was repaired, so entirely dependent upon 
telegraphic information have our merchants become 
in the transaction of daily business. 


CONQUERED HIMSELF. 

The covetous man who deposited a large donation, 
saying, “Lie there, old natur,” was not more rug- 
gedly heroic than this judge who ruled his spirit: 


Hon. Geo. M. Stearns tells this story, illustrating 
the character of the late Judge Wells: When acting 
as Trial Justice at Chicopee, in his early profes- 
sional life,a drunken fellow on trial broke away 
from the officers and struck the justice violently on 
the head. For an instant, said Mr. Stearns, the nat- 
ural man blazed out of John Wells’ eyes; but, 
speedily controlling himself, he ordered the man 
removed until morning,—“because I was afraid I 
was too angry to be just.” When the next day 
came, and sentence was passed, Justice Wells im- 
posed the lowest fine that the law would allow, and 
paid the fine himself. 
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LAZINESS AND CRABS. 





has recently drawn the plans fora church edifice; 
and that it may, when built, be kept clean, he has 
connected it with a soap factory. As he, from loss 
of his teeth, can only eat soft food, a large boiler is 





If Nature had meant the tropic people to work as 
, hard as we do, she never would have given them the 
| bread-fruit, the yam and the plantain; but this pic- 


North Carolina Economist talks in this facetious | 
manner: 


Well, we are lazy in Norfolk, that’s a fact. 
there is no need of working here. 


| 
| 
But | 
If a man has en- | 


ergy enough to dig a worm, he can take a pin hook | isfactory hand. 


and sit down on the wharf, and catch fish enough in 
one day to last him two. If he is too lazy to dig a | 
worm, he can tie a piece of flannel rag on a string, 
and catch enough crabs to last him a day or two; 
and if he is too lazy to tie a piece of flannel toa | 


ral i 
Poor Writing, and the Remedy. 
Not one young person in a thousand writes a rapid, sat- 
Still there is no accomplishment inore 





| highly prized than elegant penmanship, and there is no ne- 
cessity for any one, not physically disabled, to write a bad 
style. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, which has been 


string, he lies down on his back on the sand at ebb | frequently advertised in these columns, and which has 
tide, opens his mouth, and when the tide comes in, | had a larger sale than all the other works on Penmanship 


the crabs run into it. What need is there for work 
in a country for which nature has done so much? 


+> — 





combined, is producing such results as @ self-instructor as 
have attracted the attention of young people everywhere. 


Fred. 0. Young, of Maine, whose portrait and sketch 


dence are shown by the young lady of whom this 


were published in the Youth’s Companion last fall, learned 
to write so elegantly by using it, that, notwithstanding 
he had but one hand, and that the Jeft, he is now known 
throughout the country as the best left-handed penman in 


A YOUNG LADY OF SENSE, 


Good sense and right ideas of personal indepen- 


paragraph speaks: 

A young lady in New York, whose father has re- 
ceived princes at his table, and is still enormously 
wealthy, graduated lately as a kindergarten teacher, 
and is about to take a position in a kindergarten 
school. She says she has no notion of spending her 
time fluttering her feathers on the sidewalk, and her 
father would not make it an object for her to become 
a cook, 
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ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 

To Subscribers -_ we Companion, 
JULY 1, 1876. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION between NoVEMBER 1], 1875, 
and JULY 1, 1876. 

1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.........8700 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost $550 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost..... $550 

Upright Smith American Parlor Or- 

EE SERRE EAE AEN IT R425 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost.. 8250 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost..$210 
Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
CONE CON vcnc chetwawincswonasnsinveecesived 
3 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
CN OE ORO none icsrdtincinbndenevdcntseecene, 
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6 Waltham Gold Watches, cost of each.. $100 
Waltham Gold Watches, “ 00 BIS 

6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ wT | | 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “4. B50 
Waltham Gold Watches, “ — 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ « Le 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ + nee 
35 Waltham Silver Watches, “ ad - $16 

















THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 
Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and _ accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The Smith American Organs. — These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Watches. — The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named. 

The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the one hun- 


the world! He is but a young man, has already earned 
large sums with the pen, and, if he lives, will doubtless 
make a fortune by means of this accomplishment. 

The readers of the Companion arealready familiar with 
other names which have been given in these columns, and 
the wonderful improvement shown in the specimens of 
handwriting published. 

These are not exceptional cases. Letters come to us by 
the hundreds showing the same extraordinary improve- 
ment. We give in this column two more,—all we have 
room for at present. Others will follow. 

The specimen below was written by Master Harry W. 
Black, of Swissvale, Pa., before ordering the Compen- 
dium: 


WieatyH Black 


It is not a very bad style, but Harry thought it ought to 
be improved. He ordered the Compendium, prac- 
tised from it by himself at odd hours at home, and now 
writes a little better,—just exactly like this: 


He has no reason to be ashamed of his handwriting now, 


surely. 
HARRY’S LETTER 


SwIssVALE, ALLEGHANY Co., Pa., April 3, ‘76. 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL, Manchester, N. H 
Dear Sir,—I am fourteen years old, Enclosed find a 
specimen of my writing before using the Compendium 
purchased about four months ago. I send also sample of 
my present style, I have learned everything from it. — 
Yours truly, HARRY W. BLACK. 











The specimen below was written by Master W. E. Den- 
nis, aged sixteen years, a farmer's boy, of Chester, N, H., 
just before using the Compendium. It is the best he 
could write at that time, some six months ago: 








dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
for their new subscribers. 


the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 

rospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
Tf you persevere. 





OUR 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL INDUSTRY 


NUMBERS 


Over 40,000 Pupils. 





Boys AND GIRLS 
Belong to this School. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A New Offer. 
OFFER NO. 1. 

We will give to the boy or girl who makes the largest 
sum of money with the Bracket Saw one of our new Cen- 
tennial Foot Power Jig Saws. During the summer 
months leisure hours can be turned to good account by 
making fancy articlesfor sale. This offer will be open un- 
til Sept. lst. We shall then be pleased to hear the results 
of the summer’s work, and the boy or girl making the 
largest sum of money will at once receive, express paid, 


the Jig Saw. 
OFFER NO. 2. 

For the best original design of any of the four articles 
here mentioned we will also give a Centennial Jig Saw. 
The articles for original designs are as follows: Stereo- 
| scopic View Holder, Wall Bracket, Picture or Photograph 
Frame, and Toilet Rack. This offer will also be openruntil 
Sept. Ist. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) | 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 


Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- | 


sion Paper; 


Brad Awl. Also full direc- | 
tions. 


ent by mail, postpaid, for ®1 25. jj 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, ; 
t 41 Temple Place, . 








| ture of plenty rather overdoes the theory; The 





Boston, Mass. 


OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive | 


Remember, whether you get a present or not, | 


FZ 


As soon as he received the Compendium he began 
practising at home as he could find leisure, though he was 
sorely pressed for time, as he worked every day, and at 
night, he tells us, he was frequently very tired. But this is 
what he has accomplished: 











The above autograph is a perfect fac-simile of his hand- 
writing now. These specimens are not a humbug. The 
parties are not fictitious, and they can be written to, though 
we would suggest that as they are, as yet, poor boys, they 
cannot be expected to answer hundreds of letters without 
some recompense for time, paper and postage. Master 
Dennis we consider the finest penman of his age in the 
world. We have never yet seen his equal. In off-hand 
flourishing of birds, swans, flowers, &c., &c., (all of which 
he has learned from the Compendium, ) he is without 
a peer. 


THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 


Consists of FOUR PARTS, viz.: I. Copy Slips, em- 
bracing ladies’ and gentlemen’s styles in all their varieties 
for letter-writing, account-keeping, &c., &c., off-hand 
flourishing of birds, swans, quills and scrolls, pen-drawing 
and lettering; II. Ornamental Sheet, a large speci- 
men of ornate flourishing, writing and lettering, for fram- 
ing,—the handsomest specimen of its size ever executed; 
III. Book of Instructions, giving all needful di- 
rections; and, IV. Case, beautifully lithographed, in- 
to which all the above are folded. 


THE PRICE I$ ONE DOLLAR, 


On receipt of which amount it is sent post free anywhere 
securely packed. 
Enclose the money, and address plainly, 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, 
(er New Hampshire. 4) 





(a ~We receive letters every day from the Pacific 
Coast, from the extreme South, Canada, and other distant 
points. Such letters should be registered. They all come 
We have no time this month to answer inquiries or 
The money must come with the letter. 


safely. 
send circulars. 
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For the Companion, 
WHEN? 


When will He come? 
Will it be when April’s langhter 
Rings in the song of the woodland brook, 
And the wild gusts following after? 
When the apple boughs are like pale pink flames, 
And in wooded field and fallow 
The dandelions’ stars of gold 
Shine in each dimpled hollow ? 





Or will He come 

When the tremulous summer skies 
Are braided with tangled wreaths of stars, 
And all the dusky odorous gloom 

§ a-glitter with fire-flies ? 
Through the darkness and the dew 

Shall I hear a solemn voice,— 
“Lo, a message I bring to yon, 

Lift up your heart, rejoice” ? 


Will He come 
When the autumn rains are falling, 
Through the beating of the rain on the pane 
Shall Lhear his sweet voice calling ? 
Will he come alone to me then? 
And will come also those 
Whom years ago I kissed with anguished lips, 
Whom neither sun, nor snows, 
Nor any care, nor doubt can vex or grieve; 
Over whose calmed souls 
All sweet tranquillity shall brood in peace, 
Though ages onward roll? 





Tlow will he come ? 
As a deliverance from days of pain, 
And nights of anguished throes ? 
A touch of healing, or a breath of balm 


thankful that the accident of his boyhood which | same result. Directly a third emerged from the | 


made him deaf did not make him blind. | 

Johnny’s story furnishes one fine example of | 
the blessing the good Father above loves to bring | 
out of misfortune. That fall from the building 
was the turning-point,—the “new departure,” 
so to speak, of the boy’s life. If he had never 
been work-house Johnny, he probably would 
never have been the celebrated Dr. John Kitto. 


+ 
> 





A NOBLE PHYSICIAN. 


Bishop Bedell, in an address to a graduating 
| medical class, dwells upon the influence of con- 
| scientiousness in a physician. He gives the fol- 
| lowing interesting anecdote as an illustration of 
| what he means by that moral quality: 


I was very ill in Chamounix, under the shadow 
of Mont Blane. ‘Those grand ice pinnacles, that 
majestic dome of snow, those slow-creeping 
glaciers, that brawling Arve, give to the val- 
ley—itself 4,000 feet above the sea level—an at- 
mosphere which invalids resort to for health, 
and strong men for the luxury of breathing in. 
Men are not expected to be ill there. 

So there was no physician resident nearer than 
Geneva,—a long day’s journey. Buta physician 
had taken a house at Chamounix for the sum- 
mer, waiting with his family until a lucrative 
situation, for which he had applied, should be 
open to him. He was in daily expectation of 
being summoned to his new home, when he was 
summoned to my bedside. 

He found a case of typhus fever. He watched 
and nursed me like a brother. During long 
weeks of semi-consciousness his presence met 
every moment of need. After about a month he 





To hearts surcharged with woes? 

Or, in an instant, like a swift, sharp sword, 
Sudden, and sure, and keen, 

A quick translation from the world I know 
‘To that new world, unseen ? 


How Ile shall come } 


It matters not, nor can our fears or tears |isted for his presence at his new home. He 
Change or make smooth the path that He hath made. | asked for a little delay, expecting to be speedily 
T am content if, gazing on His face, = ws ; 


He fills my spirit with His wondrous grace, al 
That I be not afraid. 


Neoline, Il. JULIA M. Dunn. | 


- +O | 
For the Companion. 
WORK-HOUSE JOHNNY. 


If a stranger passing along the dirty wharves 
of Plymouth, England, sixty or seventy years | 
ago, had ventured to single out any particular } 
Johnny from the many of that name among the | 
little Devonshire tatterdemalions who played | 
there, and predict a brilliant future for him, he | 
would have done an absurd thing, no doubt. H 

The Johnny I mean was quite as ragged and | 
poor as any of them, and apparently no brighter 
than the rest. If he was better, it could not 
have been owing to his home advantages, for his | 
home was actually too poor to keep him. He | 
was sent away at the early age of four years to 
live with his grandmother, and for six years 
from that date he was 


“grandmother's boy.” | 

This good lady, however, was not one of the | 
foolishly indulgent grandmothers, which was | 
well for Jonnny, for it saved him from the mis- 
fortune of learning to always have his own way. | 
Sho was herself very poor, but she was a true 
woman, and she taught Johnny to read the 3i-| 
ble to her on Sundays when she could not go to 
chureh, making a little “pulpit? of chairs for | 
him, just to please him, 

He soon began to love reading, and when he 
could earn a few pennies by little services for the 
barber, or some other neighbor, he spent it for 
small books, | 

When he was ten years old, his —n 
parents took him home. 
got to look at books then. 


Little time poor Johnny 

Ilis father was a ma- 
son, and he had to carry bricks and mortar for 
him. One day, while climbing with a heavy 
joad to the top of a house, his foot slipped on 
the ladder, and he fell back more than thirty 
feet, breaking several of his bones, and terribly 
bruising his head and body. 


For weeks he lay helpless, barely escaping 
death at last. But when he recovered, he was 
stone-deaf, 

What should be done with Johnny now? His 
father found him of little use to him. Grand- 
mother was dead. Finally Johnny was sent to 
the work-house. 





But, as God would have it, the poor boy made 
friends in that hard place, and the overseer lent 
him books, so that he could read out of laboring | 
hours, | 

In the course of time, some visitors at the | 
worh-house noticed Johnny, and, astonished at 
the intelligence and excellence of a lad who had 
never been to school, undertook to take care of | 
him and educate him. 

Ilis progress upward was rapid from that day. 
He remembered the teachings of his pious grand- 
mother, and faithfully served God in all he did. 

He became a learned man, travelled in Pales- 
tine, and wrote many able and instructive books | 
on the Bible and Bible lands; and all the Chris-| 
titn world read them with delight, and feel | 


| and the disease unbroken. 


| calmly telegraphed in reply—his patient needed 


| add a scientific fact to our knowledge of at least 


| geance upon the corn-pullers, and Jaid in wait 


; him home, thinking that after the crows had 


| alight in the corn. 


| proval, but remaining in their safe position, and 


| themselves within gunshot of the little building. 


received the welcome message that his new home 
was ready. He replied that he would come im- 
mediately, for his patient was recovering. 

But his patient relapsed. Again dangerous 
symptoms set in. And in the midst of them 
came a letter indicating that great anxiety ex- 


relieved; but the symptoms were aggravated, 


A telegram arrived, summoning him in a week. 
The week passed. He replied to it that his pa- 
tient needed care a few days longer. 

He was not an unknown man. ‘Trained in the 
Jesuit College at Turin, in the same class with 
Cavour, the great statesman of Italy, he devoted 
himself to medicine, and afterward taught it, in 
the medical Faculty of that city. During the 
Crimean war he was the head of a medical staff 
on the field. He had solicited the position which 
was now open to him, and had expected it anx- 
iously. He was a devoted Roman Catholic, an 
Italian, having no ties nor any particular sym- 
pathy with an American and a Protestant. 

But his patient needed him. He stood be- 
tween him and death. There was no one within 
along day’s journey to take that place. And, 
therefore, when the next telegram arrived, that 
he must come within twenty-four hours or the 
position would be given to another applicant, he | 


him. 
duty. 

That was conscientiousness. And I write the 
name of Charles Dupraz high on the scroll of 
my grateful recollections of noble men—physi- 
cians. 


He would sacrifice the place, but not his 


ee 5 oe 
COULDN’T COUNT BUT THREE. 
The story of the “‘crows’ arithmetic’? has been 
told, in brief, but the Portland Advertiser gives 
us the original particulars as follows. The ac- 
count is all the more interesting, as it seems to 





one kind of bird. 


A farmer in Maine, who had a large corn-field, 
in which the grain was just sprouting above the 
soil, was greatly annoyed by the depredations of | 
crows, Which used to congregate in great num- 
bers in a clump of trees near the boundary wall, 
and, after vociferously talking the matter over 
for a while, swoop down among the spreading 
rows, 

This was some years ago, before farmers and 
others had learned that the crow more than pays 
his board by destroying the insects, which are | 
much more expensive pensioners upon the agri- | 
culturist than crows; and the farmer vowed ven- | 


for them often and long, without success. 

In the centre of the corn-field was a small 
board shanty, and the farmer noticed that when- 
ever he was in this building, although he was 
quite concealed from the crows, they would 
never come down to be shot. As soon as he left 
the field, however, they would come down by 
hundreds. They could evidentiy count one. 

The idea occurred to him to test their further 
skill in mathematics. The next day, he took his 
son into the shanty, and after a long time, sent 





seen one oe leave the field, they would sup- | 
pose the danger past, and come down. But they | 
wisely kept aloof, and not until after he had 
himself started for home did they venture to} 


The next day, he took two persons with him, 
with the same result; first one person left the 
field, then another, the crows cawing their ap- 


not until a third person had been seen to depart 
from the field would the cunning creatures trust 


The next day, half a dozen persons entered it. 
Presently one of them went back across the 
field. The crows mentioned the fact among 
themselves, but kept their distance among the 
trees, Another person went away, with the 





| warn her of her danger. 
| = so characteristic of the Parisian woman of 


| son objected to going under a ladder. 


building and disappeared. 
The unhappy crows, having reached the end 


of their mathematical rope, came down in pla- | 


toons to their deferred breakfast, unaware of the 
three armed enemies still remaining in the 
building, who at once opened fire upon the poor 
birds, whose great misfortune was that they were 
unable to count more than three. 

This experiment was tried repeatedly, with 
six, seven, and eight persons, but the crows 
never failed to take the position that there could 
be no more than three, and when three departed 
they invariably descended to their doom. 


~~ 
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THE BELL OF FREEDOM. 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 4, 1776. 


At the portal of the State House, 
Like some beacon in the storin, 
Round which waves are wildly beating, 
Stood aslender, boyish form, 
With his eyes fixed on the steeple, 
And his ears agape with greed 
To catch the first announcement 
Of the signing of the deed. 





Aloft in that high steeple 
Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was sick of British power, 
He was sick of British pay; 
So he sat with lean hand ready 
On the clapper of the bell, 
When aeration from the portal, 
The happy news to tell. 
See, see! the black crowd shivers 
Through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy upon the portal 
Looks up and gives the sign; 
And straightway at the signal 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 
And sends the good news waking 
Iron music through the land! 
How they shouted! what rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 
Till the clang of Freedom ruffled 
The calm gliding Delaware! 
How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night’s repose! 
And from out the flames like Phenix, 
Slaughtered Liberty arose! 
Exchange. 
— 


A TOUCHING STORY. 

In the Art Department of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition is a picture entitled “Charlotte Corday 
on the Eve of her Execution.’’ It was painted 
by a young American artist, residing in Paris. 
He had much difficulty in finding a model who 
suited him. 
virtuous daughter of pious parents, who had 
adopted this business of setting to painters, be- 
cause she could find nothing else to do. Of her 
is told the following touching story, which ap- 
propriately associates itself with the sad subject 
of the picture: 

Joined to her rare and delicate beauty was an 
indetinable and exquisite melancholy, which 
seemed born of some vague and unexpressed ap- 
prehension of future trouble. During the sev- 
enty or eighty sittings which the model gave the 
artist, the latter frequently and respectfully en- 
deavored to win from her the secret of her trou- 
bles, but always in vain. 

At last he himself could not help seeing, in the 
mysterious pallors or the sudden flushes which 
overspread the beautiful features, that the model 
was doomed to consumption, — that insidious 
malady which here so rarely releases a victim 
which it takes from the poorly-fed and over- 
worked classes. 

One day the model came late; then there were 
days when she came not at all. At one time she 
said, ‘*You must make haste, or we shall be too 
late to see the picture finished.’’? There was a 
whole epic of suffering in the manner in which 
she uttered those words ‘‘too late.” 

The artist delicately endeavored to secure care 
and attention for the beautiful model, and to 
But, with the intense 


1er class, she refused all succor from any indi- 
vidual, and waited and wasted until she was 


| compelled to go to the hospital. 


Now she lies there, fading out, just as a white 
cloud sometimes fades in the morning sky. You 
admire it for an instant, it is so unutterably pure 
—so remote from all things gross—then it is gone. 


——_+oe———_——_ 
CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 


Louis Napoleon said in his will: “With regard 
to my son, let him keep as a talisman the seal I 
used to wear attached to my watch.’ Com- 
menting upon this declaration, as indicative that 
the exiled monarch shared in the superstitions 
of the Latin races, Chambers’s Journal says: 


The ancient Romans degraded a priest because 
his mitre fell, and unmade a dictator because a 
rat squeaked, Cesar crossed the Rubicon be- 
cause on the opposite bank he saw a man with a 
fine figure. His nephew felt confident of win- 
ning the battle of Actium, because he met a 
peasant of the name of Nicolaus mounted on an 
ass. 

Wolsey was warned of his doom by a crosier- 
head; Sejanus, by a flight of crows. Dr. John- 
Mon- 
taigne avoided giving his left foot priority in 
putting on his stockings. Alexander was be- 
lieved to have untied the Gordian knot with a 
slice of his sword. For good luck’s sake, Au- 
gustus wore some portion of a sea-calf; Charle- 
magne, some trinket of unknown value. 

Mahommed was all fate; Bonaparte, all star 
and destiny. Cromwell believed in September 
3, and Louis Napoleon in December2. Sylla 


At last he found a young lady, the | 


| 





— ——— ———____ 
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ing from inside his soldiers’ bread during the 
siege of Tyre in 332 B.C. His seer, Aristandey 
foresaw in this crimson efflux of the vital streay 
out of the commissariat a happy issue for the 
Macedonians; and the warriors, thus nerved, 
took Tyre. 





ESCAPE FROM A HIGHWAYMAaN, 

Villains find a female disguise of service to 
them when at their more desperate games. An 
exchange gives this instance of a dangerous 
brush with one of the cowardly-clothed fraternity 
some weeks ago: 


As the stage plying between Honesdale and 


| Hamilton, Pa., had entered the long and dismal 





woods north of Middle Valley, and had nearly 
reached the iron bridge, Oliver Wilcox, the 
driver, saw what he supposed to be the figure of 
a woman standing by the wayside, beckoning 
him to stop, which he did. The figure then 
asked, in a strangely masculine voice, to ride to 
Middle Valley. Mr. Wilcox sprung to the 
ground to assist the figure enveloped in petti- 
coats aboard, but before he could proffer assist. 
ance a large hand threw open the coach door, 
and a very large foot, incased in a heavy boot, 
was placed on the step. Wilcox saw the hand, 
saw the foot incased in a heavy boot, and shot a 
glance at the face of the would-be passenger, It 
was a strange face for a female; although envel- 
oped in a veil, a beard was perceptible. It was 
but a second, and the sharp-sighted mail-carrier 
acted upon the instant. “Wait a moment, 
please, until I arrange the lap-robes,”’ said Wil- 
cox, in the most careless manner possible. The 
large foot was withdrawn, and the figure once 
more stood in the road. Wilcox placed his foot 
firmly in the step, and bending over as if to ar- 
range the robes, chirped to his spirited horses, 
which flew away like the wind. Bang, bang, 
rang the report of a revolver upon the air, and 
two balls whistled in dangerous proximity to the 
driver’s head. The driver regained his seat, and 
urging his horses to their utmost speed, drove 
into Middle Valley. Two holes showed where 
the bullets passed through the coach. What 
was the intention of the person in disguise is, of 
course, mere conjecture. 


—_—___—_+@+- 


IMPUDENCE. 

One of the penalties of popularity is the expo- 
sure of the favorite to the annoyances of ‘‘bores.” 
The poet Longfellow is quite popular and yery 
much assaulted by the impudence of literary 
lion-hunters. The Commercial Bulletin gives 
these two instances wherein the poet’s amiability 
was severely tried: 

Three ladies, two from Chicago and one from 
Milwaukee, entirely unknown to the poet, send 
in their cards. They are courteously received 
by him in a reception-room. Would he be good 
enough to let them see his library? The request 
is acquiesced in, and the library undergoes in- 
spection. 

“O, it’s lovely!”’ “so nice!” and now “Mayn't 
we see the dining-room?” 

The cloth for dinner was laid, and the hour 
for that meal close at hand, but nevertheless the 
ladies carried their point; but, when it came to 
wishing to be shown the kitchen, the host was 
fain to ring for a servant, lest further examina- 
tion might extend to cellar or attic. 

Another amusing instance, also related to us 
by a friend, was that of an Englishman who, 
like Sir Charles Coldstream, had ‘‘travelled 
everywhere, seen everything, and done every- 
thing,” and yet was terribly ennuied. 

“Haw! yes, Mr. Longfellow, thought I ought 
to see the great American poet, ’n’ sent in ma 
card.” ; 

The poet asked his visitor to be seated, when 
he resumed,— 

“Yes, see Mr. Longfellow; I’ve been great 
traveller, sir, been all over the Continent, been 
to Iceland, Sweden, Norway.”’ 

“Indeed! you must have found much to inter- 
est you.” 

“Well, something, but it’s getting to be an 
awful bwar. I’ve just come from Egypt, old 
country—antiquities, you know.” 

“Yes,’’ replied the poet, ‘‘many interesting re- 
mains of past ages.”’ 

“Ah, yes—just so, exactly; heaps of old ruins. 
I like ruins. Now everything’s new here in 
America, you know—can’t find any old ruins— 
so thought I’d come an’ see you.” 


+o>—__———- 


A BIT OF NATURE ASTRAY. 

A released canary bird is forlorn in freedom. 
But think of a strayling songster bewildered and 
starved in the throne chamber of fashion and 
food! 


A touching story is that of the little wild bird 
that flew into the great dining-hall of the Grand 
Union Hotel of Saratoga, and could neither find 
its way out, nor be lured to safety by the kindly 
endeavors of the servants, though the entrances 
and the lower parts of the windows were nearly 
always open. The heavy upholstery of the up- 
per half of the windows prevented its only chance 
of escape, so, after fluttering bewildered among 
the forests of chandeliers for six days, guests all 
the time feasting at the tables below, it at length 
died of starvation, and was picked up on the 
floor. 





+> 
+o 


THE SILVER JOKE is as follows: “Hallo,’’ re- 
marks one man, going up to a friend, “how do 
you like the new silver pieces, three to a dol- 


called himself Felix, the favored child of fortune, | jar?’ at the same time jingling the silver in his 
Of course the friend says there are 20 
| silver pieces three to the dollar, when the first 
speaker produces them, two quarters and a half, 
and the couple go across the street. 


and Timoleon turned his house into a Temple of | pockci. 


Chance. 
Alexander, if we may credit the account given 
by Quintus Curtius, was terrified by blood flow- 


| 
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GHILDRENS 


For the Companion. 


THE YELLOW-BIRDS. 
Up in the lilac tree laden with bloom, 
he blundering bumblebees never have guessed 
The choice little secret hid under the leaves,— 
Two little yellow-birds building a nest! 











How the wise little architects studied and planned, 
Consulting and toiling with chipperings sweet, 
Weaving and twining what daintiest hand 
Never could fashion so cunning and neat. 


Such treasures of horse-hair, cotton and down, 
The tiny things gathered with diligent quest, 

So nicely completed, the housekeeper’s crown 
Like a buttercup peeping above the soft nest. 


And then such a twitt’ring and fiutter of wings, 
As they counted their eggs in their pleasure and 
pride, 
So watchfully guarding the delicate things, 
Lest some neighboring robin the treasure had 
spied. 


While the little bird-mother expectantly sits 
Canopied over with whispering leaves, 

Her cheery mate brings her the daintiest bits, 
Singing a lullaby under the eaves. 

Alas for the sunniest prospect of bliss, 
Oft suddenly darkened by saddest eclipse, 

As the cup we are raising all brimming with joy, 
Is dashed from the hand, ere it reaches the lips. 


Up in the lilac tree plaintively sweet, 
The poor little widow calls early and late, 

No golden-breast gleams, and no answering note 
Comes, a3 she chirps for her loving lost mate. 


From her lone little nest now often she flits, 
No cheery mate now for her wants to provide, 
No twitterings sweet as she quietly sits, 
None to share her fond cares and her motherly 
pride. 


Three little fledglings gaping for food 

Soon awakened anew all the love in her breast; 
And she flitted as busy and blithe as a bee 

To fill up the mouths in the snug little nest. 


Brave little bird, how her golden breast gleamed, 
Flashing so often among the green leaves, 
Till the cunning chicks grew to be feathered and 


strong, 
And came fluttering down from the blossoming 
eaves, 


The flowery plumes of the lilac are gone, 

The hum of the bees and the chipperings sweet 
Of the gay little yellow-birds; silent and lone 

Is the dainty nest fashioned so cosey and neat. 


For out in the wide world the little ones flew, 
With the proud little mother-bird happy and gay; 
We had lovingly watched them, and could not but 
sigh 
When our sweet little neighbors had flitted away. 
E. H. H. 





For the Companion. 

BRAVE LITTLE DOLLY. 
“Dolly! Dol-ly! Polly Dolly Adeline!” 
“Here I am, when you get through your 

hoise,” remarked Dolly, calmly creeping out 
froma corner of the hay-mow, her hair full of 
chaff and her apron of eggs. “Do you want 
anything particular, or are you just hollering?” 

“Iwant something particular, Miss Coolness,” 
said her big brother Joe, who stood on the lad- 
der leading to the mow, his head on a level with 
Dolly's feet. “I want to know if anything will 
stir you up?” 

“Yes,” answered Dolly, slowly. “I suppose I 
could get very vexed, Joe, if you teased me hard 
enough; only you never do, you know.” 

“It is not my fault if I don’t, you good little 
duck,” said Joe, remorsefully. “I will help you 
down with your eggs, for mother wants you to 
take care of Poppet while she goes to Trenton.” 

“Well,” said Dolly, serenely. 

She was quite used to taking care of Poppet, 
and if you think that was a small thing to do, I 
Wish you could have tried it once. 

He was a dear baby brother, but he would do 
More mischief in one half hour than most babies 
think of in a month. 

Dolly loved him dearly; so when she had 
Watched her mother and Joe drive away, she 
hugged Poppet, and called him the best boy in 
the world. 

Then she began to wash up the breakfast 
dishes, and Poppet proceeded to fill his pinafore 
ftom the coal-hod, and drop the contents into 
the flour-barrel, which his mother had left un- 
Covered in her haste. 

“O, naughty, naughty!” said Dolly, when she 
‘pied the mischief, and went to wash the little 
black hands, Poppet gurgled a merry laugh, 
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put up his lips to be kissed, and scrambled away 
to catch the kitten and stuff her head-tirst into 
the jar of yeast which was set to rise by the stove. 


Pussy punished that deed by scratches that 
made Poppet roar loud and long, and refuse to 
be comforted until patient Dolly rocked him to 
sleep, singing all the tunes she had ever learned 
in her ten years of existence. 

She gave a sigh of relief when she laid him in 
the trundle-bed, and carefully covered him with 
a blanket. 

“T wish he would sleep an hour,’’ she said to 
herself; ‘“fonly he never does, so I suppose I 
should be frightened if he did now.” 

Poppet gave his sister no such cause of alarm, 
you may be sure. In about half an hour he was 
out in the kitchen, all pink and warm from his 
nap, asking for bread and butter. 

Dolly gave him a large slice, and left him to 
eat it on his little stool while she went down 
cellar to get potatoes for dinner. When she 
came back, no Poppet was seen, either in the 
bed-room, kitchen, or pantry. 

Dolly called and looked, but only when she 
ran out into the yard did she espy the runaway. 

There he was, standing on nearly the top 
round of the tall ladder which leaned against the 
shed. How his baby feet had carried him there, 
Dolly could not imagine; indeed, she could not 
think of anything but Poppet’s danger, and if 
Joe had seen her white face and trembling limbs 
he could not have called her ‘Miss Coolness’ 
then. 

One step more, and the little rogue stoood on 
the sloping roof, laughing with delight at his 
high position. 

Dolly dared not call out; if he was startled he 
would surely fall. But she ran like a deer across 


the yard, up the stairs to the shed-chamber, up 
the ladder to the trap-door in the roof, which 
she softly pushed open. 
Very gently she put her head through the 
opening, and said, forcing herself to smile,— 
“Nice Poppet! good boy to climb way up. 
Now come to sister, and get sugar.” 


That was what Poppet liked, and so he tod- 
dled up the sloping roof, laughing and patting 
his baby hands together, while Dolly held her 
breath and watched him. 

At last he was within reach, and Dolly caught 
him in her arms, and had him safe on the shed- 
chamber floor. 

Then she sat down and cried, and trembled 
and cried, while Poppet, feeling himself cheated, 
roared and kicked, and called for “sugar,” and 
pushed his sister’s hands from her face, until 
she had to rouse up and pacify him. 

Poppet could not understand why Dolly hur- 
ried him into the house so fast, and why she 
locked all the doors in the house, and poured the 
contents of the sugar-bow] into his lap, and then 
sat on the floor and held his dress with both 
hands. 

But he liked it, and went on eating sugar un- 
til home came his mother and Joe to hear the 
whole story. 

“My brave little Dolly!’’ said her mother, and 
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quiet, brave little Dolly. 
And Dolly says she hopes there won't be 
another Poppet to test their courage. 


Cc. A. G. 
—— +9 


For the Companion, 


OVER THE WAY. 
T often see them gleaming, 
As I sit at my work all day, 
Three little heads at a window— 
A window, over the way. 


And I bless the fair little faces, 
So closely together pressed, 

Three blossoms on one stem growing, 
Three birds in a safe warm nest. 


The oldest is strong and merry, 
Stirring of limb and will; 

His footstep and voice re-echo, 
When everything else is still. 


The second holds by his fingers, 
Lifting his head to see 

Over the casement edges, 
So tiny a lad is he. 


And the youngest, the dear white baby, 
A little life just begun, 

Nestles on mother's bosom 
And marvels at cloud and sun. 


But the three fair heads together, 
O, what a pretty sight; 

I sigh when the long dark curtain 
Rolls down at the coming of night. 


Then I picture the soft eyes closing, 
And the sleepy, half-said prayer, 

And the mother’s kind hand smoothing 
The tangles of bright brown hair. 


I sigh for my room seems lonely, 
And I pause in my work to pray 
That the blessing of God may follow 
My children—over the way. 
Mary AINGE DE VERE. 





For the Companion. 
A TRUE FRIEND. 

Many years ago, Sir Henry Wyatt, an English 
nobleman, was imprisoned for a fancied offence. 
He was not only deprived of his liberty, but 
scantily fed,—in fact, half starved. 

In this strait, who do you think came to his 
relief? 

It was his*pet cat. In some way she found 
out where he was; perhaps she followed one of 
the family who came to see him. 

However that may be, she used to climb up 
outside, and come down the chimney into his 
room every day, bringing a partridge or some 
such game, which she had caught. 

It seems to me that Sir Henry must have been 
aman of gentle and kind disposition. Pussy 
would not have so loved him as to render this 
self-denying, constant service, if he had not been 
a kind master; for cats will not follow, like 
dogs, through good and ill. 

His jailor was easily persuaded to have pussy’s 
presents cooked for his daily dinner. 

He seems to have been respected and liked, 
even while in prison. 

But a glad day came, when he was released, 
and returned to his home. In his happiness, he 
did not forget or neglect his dumb friend. She 
was always a great pet, and his portrait was 
taken with her sitting by his side. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
EASY CHARADE. 
My first is an animal. 
My second is part of our body. 
My third we eat. 
My whole grows on trees. 
ARTHUR D. KINSMAN, 


2. 


WORD CHANGES. 


Head and shoulders of a man—change the initial, 
and it becomes fine earth ; change again, and it sig- 





: Poppet wondered to see them both crying, and 


nifies a@ musty smell; again, and it means faste ; 


to be hugged so hard by Joe, who rubbed his again, and it means hones: 


come home. 
cheap pleasure, I should say; but keep ears out of 
my reach, if you don’t want them boxed, 
rap ever strikes you it will be your own fault.” 


I do. 
brought up—I even shield them, 
do more?” 
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again, and it isan eril 





sock ete a eae eniffe = propensity ; again, and it is wayermenied wine ; again, 
jacket-sleeve across his eyes, and sniffed vio- ‘and it isa disease in grain. 6 
lently, before he said, in a choked voice,— | 

“You got stirred up then, didn’t you, ducky?” | nie a _— 

ee sinecinie ee “Suva aie nas | B SC 2 . 

Now Dolly wears a nage cap, and rocks Joe’s Twenty hidden articles of food. 
children to sleep, while Poppet is a tall man, “Children, why do you gaze so upon the table? T 
with whiskers. | hope a sense of good manners that each should have 


But they all remember that day, and Joe says | a eee ee ee 


“Tf Lshould happen to drop the pot, a toe or two 


there will never be in the family another such a | would get scalded, and then some of you would hop, 
or kick, to get farther off. 
glib, ready and quick, but to be answered in such a 
manner—it’s too much.” 


I like to see children 


“I'll have all of you thrashed when your parents 
Trip each other; thump each other; 


If a big 


“No cook in America keeps her temper as well as 

I pick less flaws in the way the children are 

Can dying mortal 
BELMORE, 





One object in the picture contains all the rest. 














J.Vr. B. 
5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
Girls’ names. 
EXAMPLE, made —— -—— cushions for the fair. 
ns.—Annette, ten neat. 
I hope will not —— —— than she now is, 
from her visit. 
was — —— girl to speak so. 

— hada — of gold. 
— was satisfied with —— —— friend. 

6. 

RIDDLE, 


Though I have wings like any bird, 
(To see, you would not doubt them,) 
7 is true I often fly 
ong distances without them. B. 


7. 
EASY REBUS. 





Four words, 


8. 
RIDDLE. 
, I wished to offer to a friend 
A token of respect; 
And what it was, from what I tell, 
I pray you now detect. 
’Twas something whieh I made myself, 
First in my mind I sketched it, 
Then made it, without any tool; 
My fingers never touched it. 
I dropped it as I offered it, 
And yet it never fell, 
And no one ever picked it up, 
Yet he received it well. 
AUNT LoIs, 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between the earth and the 
sea? One is dirty, the other tidy. 

What species of love is that which is never recip- 
rocated? A neuralgic affection. 

What is that which no man wants, which, if any 
man has, he would not part with for untold wealth? 
A bald head. 

When is a lady’s dress like an unfortunate bull- 
fighter?—When it is gored. And when is it likea 
partisan ?—When it is biased. And when is it likea 
toper?—When it is full. And when is it like the 
suils of a ship?—When it is trimmed. When is it 
like a season of the year?—When it is lent. When 
is it no longer fit for use?— After she has once worn 


it out. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pa-per-tnill. Paper mill. 

2. Our States amount to thirty-eight in all. 

3. Eli cited, elicited. A camp to some, acampto- 
some. Hand some, handsome. Within, with in. 
Haddock, had dock. 
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The Sunscriprion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 

the year. 
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“PREVIOUS QUESTION CUSHMAN,” 


John Randolph was a rambling, interminable | 


speaker, who frequently in a three hours’ speech 
would not allude to the subject of debate. But he 
would discuss history, biography, poetry, politics, in 
fact, would ramble over every field except the one 
that the House of Representatives was then survey- 
ing. His harangues, however, were so studded with 
repartee, sarcastic personalities, and eloquent pas- 
sages, that despite their length and incoherence, the 
House generally enjoyed them. But whether his 
speech was enjoyable or distasteful, woe be to any 
member who called him to order! He was sure to 
be hit by Mr. Randolph's boomerang. 

There was a member of Congress from Maine who 
was so in the habit of calling for the “previous 
question,” that he was nick-named “Previous Ques- 
tion Cushman.” He had often annoyed Mr, Ran- 
dolph by calling him to order. In one of his long 
speeches, Mr. Randolph spoke of the mechanical in- 
genuity of the Germans, as seen in the clocks made 
by them. In some of these clocks automatic birds 
would como out and sing, or figures of men would 
perform curious antics, bow, and retire. One clock 
he remembered, from which the figure of a man— 


cry out, “Previous question! 
and then pop down again out of sight. 


| wish to give time for his conscience to say, “Don’t.” 


The House roared with laughter, and the voice of | 


Mr. Cushman was never again heard calling for the 
“previous question.” 
i ~ - 
AN ARKANSAS COW, 
The yield of milk from Northern dairy cows is in- 
credible to people in regions where cattle are raised 
mostly for beef and hides, 


Judge Grant was in Little Rock, Ark., a couple of | 
weeks ago, in attendance at the United States Court. 
One morning he saw a farmer with a slouch hat, and 
a genuine butternut suit, trying to sella cow in the 
market there, 
and the planter was informing a man that the cow 
would atv e four quarts of milk a day, if fed well. 

Up stepped the judge. 
cow?” 

“About thirty dollars. She'll give five quarts of | 
milk if you feed her well,” replied the planter, and | 
he proceeded to describe he r good qualities. 

Said the judge, “I have cows on my farm, not | 


much more than half as big as your cow, w hie h give | 


twenty to twenty-five quarts of milk a day.’ 

The planter eyed the judge ny for a moment, 
as if trying to remember whether he had ever seen 
him before or not, and then asked, “Stranger, where 
do you live?” 

“My home is in Iowa,” 


“Yes, stranger, I don’t dispute it. There was 


heaps of sogers from Iowa down here during the | 


war, and, str unger, they was the all-firedest liars in 
the whole Yankee army. Mabbe you mought be an 
officer in some of them rigiments?” 

The judge slid for the court-house, 


pleads nate 
INCIDENT IN A SINGER’S LIFE. 
Miss Emma Abbott, whose splendid singing is now 


charming the public of London, was a poor girl of 


Peoria, Il. Her brave struggles for herself, until 
her beautiful voice was appreciated in New York, 


and finally the church in whose choir she sung sent 
her to Europe with money to perfect her musical | 
The fol- 
lowing is one specimen incident of her early days of 
She found herself at one time in Rock Island, 
a victim of disappointment, and with only twenty 


education, make a most interesting story. 
effort. 


cents in money. 


“What shall I do?” she said to herself, almost 
She 
remembered her father had once taught music ina 
family of the name of Deer, who lived over the Mis- 
“Mr, Deer will surely help 


disheartened. Then a new thought seized her. 


sissippi River in Moline. 
me,” she said, “and I will get up a concert there.’ 
Ten cents took Emma to Moline, 
was absent. 
an, Was very cross, 
Emma, and said, 


| himself carefully, but when his name was called, 


It was a ‘large , ‘long-horne d animal, } with one hand, through the fingers of which the | name neatly printed upon them in pretty style types, for 


“What do you ask for the | a arm’s length he held in his other hand. 





but Mr. Deer | 
Mrs. Deer, a crotchety-faced old wom- | 
She looked insinuatingly at | 


; “Did the ground go to the shop and buy it?” I 


looking at Mr. Cushman—would frequently pop up, | and musical. 


Previous question!” | 


COMPANION. 


THE YOUTHS 


JUNE in 1876, 








A Toast. 
Two Important Discoveries: The discovery of America 
by Columbus, and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery ; 
the one opening up to mankind a new continent, the other 
a fountain of health, which is indispensable to the full ene 
joyment of life and its blessings. In response to the above 
sentiment come the unsolicited attestations of tens of 
| thousands of grateful patients, who have been relieved of 
claimed. “Who's doin’ it?” chronic ailments through its instrumentality. Those voices 
“My name is Emma—Emma Abbott, sir. Father | eer tenD ons esity, — from avery ctty, Vilage, 
used to teach” and hamlet, in our broad domain, as well as from other 
“Thunder, yes!) I remember Mr. Abbott; but Climes, and in the strange utterances of foreign tongues, 
what are you doin’ here? What’’—— like the confused murmur of many waters, come unfeigned 
“Well, pa and ma are very poor now, and I’ve | and hearty commendations. It is, in combination with 
come here to see if you’d help me get up a concert.”’ | the Pleasant Purgative Pillets, the great depurater of the 
“Help you? Why, of course Iwill. You shall)... Under its benlen action erections @ a 
have our church. You're a brave girl, and we'll get - : weet ee eee 
you up a big house.” cessive waste is checked, the nerves are strengthened, and 
And she did have it. She got her bills printed, | health, long banished from the system, resumes her reign 
went around personally and announced the concert | and re-establishes her roseate throne upon the cheek, All 
in the schools, and the house was crowded. | who have thoroughly tested its virtues in the diseases for 
a. yd poe — po andl Siecle wie cae which it is recommended unite in pronouncing it the great 
dollars in cash. When she showed her money, her Medical Discovery of the age. Com. 
astonished mother held up her hands, and, with joy = 7 among 4 
and sadness in strange combination, exclaimed,— YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
“QO, Emma, I hope you haven’t been robbing some-/| Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
body!” ae ee ok | ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
j Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
“I GRABBED QUICK.” | Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 
“Johnny,” of whom this story is told, is a repre- a —__—SSS=——— 
sentative of many boys and girls, and of men and ; PLAITING MACHINES. 
He “grabbed quick,” because he did not | _ “airs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the 
| $250each. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


“I don’t know what a pretty young woman like | 
you wants of my husband. I guess he haint got no 
time to fool aw: ly getting up concerts.” 

Just then Miss Abbott: spied the piano, and asked 
if she might play something. Ina moment she was 
warbling a sweet song. The old woman listened, 
then dropped her dishes, wiped her hands on her 
apron, and came and looked over her glasses in aston- | 
ishment. Just then Mr. Deer entered. 

“By Jove, Matilda, that’s nice singin’! he ex-| 





best. Only 
Com. 


women, 





Corticelli Sewi Sewings and Tw Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. 


Some acts which are right to do, it is well to do 
quickly ; others, it is better to pause before doing, in 
order to know whether we should be doing well in 
doing them. 


Com. 





' MILLIONS OF BOTTLES of  Burysrr’ 's  Cocoame have 
Johnny one night climbed up into his mother’s | been sold during the last twenty years, and the public 
lap, and, laying his head on her shoulder, said, in a | nave rendered the verdict that it is the best hair dressing 


low, sorry tone,— , ce : 
“I took that glass marble, mamma.” in the world. Com. 


“Took it from whom?” asked his mother. ~ ne ; 
“Took it from the ground,” said Johnny. \MPLOYMENT Ty 
“Did it belong to the ground?” asked his mother. E’ NOVELTY CoO., AT, HOME. atone Gere 





IG PAY to sell our Rusber Printine | Seana 
Terms free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, O. 22—4t 


25 Visiting Cards, lic. Agents wanted. Catalogueand 
2 10 samples for stamp. F.W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


AGENTS 25, ciczantGhromos, mounted, 911, $i. 
$5 to $20 
$12 
5 


ANECDOTES OF WEBSTER’S BOYHOOD. | 22-4t p anh Mass. 


O DEAF MUTES. A conv of Whipple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z. CaN HIP 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. S—25t 


Watches to ) Agents who will sell 
our Centennial Stationery Pack- 
age. It contains 15 sheets Paper, 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen- 
holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 


ure, anda piece of Jewelry. Single package, with a pair 
of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Cireulars free. 
1 M. MI OLAS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIE — 


Can make $5 a day in their own city 
2: — 


ortown, Address 
ELLIS MAN’FG CO., Waltham, Mass. 
VISITING CARDS, 10 varieties, in splendid 
Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for stamp. Agents 
wanted. B. KNE ELAND & C oO. Brockton, Mass, 22—5t 


IDNEY ‘DISEASES, . Dropsy, and all Diseases 

of the Urinary Organs, can be cured by the use of 

Hunt’s Remepy. Hundreds who have been given up by 

their physicians | to die, have been cured by Hunt’s Rem- 
EDY. Try Hunt’s Remepy. 

FANCY Canis, all the tints, with name, 10 cts.; or 

25 25 Snowflake, 5 tints, with name, 20 cts.; or 30 Cen- 


tennial or Bon Ton Cards, with name, a or 20 Leap 
and he saw all eyes turned upon him, he could not | Year or Acquaintance Cards, 10 cts, post 


~ ; to id. 
rise. So much for this great orator. Let not timid J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, hones. Co., HN. ¥. 


boys be discouraged.—Sunday School Advocate. aa 
7 “New Style Diamond Visiting Cards. 
LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 


“THE TAP O’ MY HEID.’” ASSORTED (22 different kinds, including Snow- 
flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream, Plaid, Tinted, 


A gentleman, while out taking a drive, had the | Bristol, &c.,) with your name on them, for 25 cts. Can give 
| misfortune to li: ive his carriage upset, w hereby he you the same assorument of common square cards, if you 
and a newly-engaged young Se “ottish coachman were prefer them. Address S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 
thrown into the road. The gentleman was not seri- | Samples for 3cent stamp. No postage. 
ously hurt, but lost his wig. He found his servant ISITING CARDS. 
standing in the middle of the road holding his head | Plaid, White Bristol and Granite Visiting Cards, your 


Johnny tried to laugh at such a funny thought, 
but he could not. 

“I saw it on the ground,” said he. 

“What little boy “had it be fore?” 

“Asa May’s it is, I guess,”’ whispered Johnny. 

“When you put out your hand to take it, did you 
forget, ‘Thou God seest me’?”’ asked his mother. 
“Did you not hear a voice, saying, ‘Don’t, Johnny! 
don’t, Johnny’ ?” 

“I didn’t hear it,” said the boy, sobbing. “I 
grabbed quick!” 





per day at home. 

free. STINson & Co., 
a@ day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 40—ly 


VISITING CARDS in ‘enn cs aoe for 25 cts. 
Samples for 3cent stamp. S. & CO 


Samples worth $1, 
Portland, Maine. 


—— 2 





When Daniel Webster was a little fellow at school, 
the master, one Saturday, held up a new jack-knife, 
and told the scholars that the boy who would com- 
mit to memory the greatest number of verses from 
the Bible, and regite them on Monday morning, 
should have that knife. 

Many of the boys did well, but when it came Dan- 
iel’s turn, he recited sixty or seventy verses, and said 
that he had several chapters more. The master gave 
itup. Daniel got the knife. 

When about seven years of age, his father kept a 
“Yankee tavern,” and young Daniel used to enter- 
tain the guests by reading to them some of the 
Psalms of David. Even the rough teamsters, when 
they pulled up their horses before the house, would 
say, “Come, let’s go in and hear a psalm from Dan 
Webster!” His voice at that time was deep, rich 


But, as a school-boy, he was no elocutionist, or 
rather, his sensitiveness was such that he could not 
practise. His tirst effort at fourteen was a failure, 
for the moment he began he was embarrassed, and 
burst into tears. He tried it m: any times, preparing 


——_—___>———_- 





blood was trickling, while he gazed with a stu- | 20cents. Agents wanted. Geo. F. 


petied sense of horror upon his master’s wig, which | Lock Box 13. 
“Weel, S: andy , are you much hurt?” inquired the 
maste r, compassionately. 

“Hurt! exclaimed Sandy, in a tone that betrayed 
an injury to his feelings by the bare inquiry. “Ay, 
I’m dootin’ I'll no leeve tae see the morn aiter this, 
Div ye no see I hae lost the tap o’ my heid?” 





mmaniialignnn 
HOW TO SHUT A DOOR, 

What is worth doing at all is worth doing well. It 
is a little act to open or shut a door, but read this 
paragraph and you will see in that “little act” a 
very large indication of character: 


Holbrook, Mass. 
TT mm neeme 20 Morphine habit absolutely ly and 

OP Mi ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill, I. 

as bad as borrowing some one else’s mouth to eat 

Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
for a situation in Edinburgh, ‘‘Noo, laddie, a3 soon | do. $4 00, 35 ‘do. $5 00. For 10 cents each, addi- 
ter: CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 

ion guaranteed. Address THE DINGE 
“I’m gaun to send it tae my mither, who tell’ t me CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL 


BIGELow, 
Visiting Ca ards, , neatly | printed, ‘by mail in splendid 
eard-case, 25c. Agents’ terms and samples for 
stamp. F.S TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 22-tf 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars, Jr. Carl- 
~~ BEAUTIFUL EV ER-BLOOMING 
WANTED A SECOND-HAND LETTER, 
Borrowing a letter to send to your mother is about 
your dinner with. 
. ‘ | sent a+ by = ail, a pouald. Five splendid varieties, a i 
A country woman said to her son, on his leaving | labelled, @1 00, 12 do. $2 90, 9 do, $3.00, 26 
as you get there, be sure and send me a letter.” | tional, one "Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
No sooner had he arrived than he says to his mas- | | OTE CUL ordered. Send for our new GUIDE TO 
Ss 
, — i | sorts. Weare the largest, Rose-Growers in America, and 
¢ Hine ye got an auld letter that iso’ nae mair use allow purchasers to mane their own selections. Satis- 
4 e 
“What are you going to do with it?” asks his CONARP CO., Ros— GRoweERs, West Grove, Chester 
master, Co., Pa. 8—eowl0t 
to send her ane as sune as I got to Embro’.’ is the best to mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35c. 
| CLARK IND. PenciLt Co’s Box l4l, Northampton, Mass. 
As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will do the w ork ofa t= 


PRINT? 
OMPLETE FOR oo. oo 
for e: atalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 


50 Samples of tinted Bristol, | 


‘BOOKS FOR | LADIES, 


GSWE TO NEEDLE WORK, plain and fancy, ¢ 
bracing instructions for cutting and making ; “th 
clothing, and in mg a — work, 
with 167 engravings. Price 

LADY’S BOOK OF C ROCHET. ‘AND KNITTING cop 
tains several hundred new formulas in these employme; nts, 
Price 50 cents. For sale, at retail, by all aaa “y) jn books 
and trimmings. At wholesale by N. , Bos. 
ton, AMERICAN News Co., New York, - :* nited, on 
poe of price, by J. HENRY Sy MONDS, 68 Dev Onshire St, 
Boston, 22-4 


i a Oi. Largest variety for AMATELRs 
and MECHANICS a 
oft J. WILKINSON & Co, 
—S8t 184 Washington st., 


Kk ton, 


aet- 
in, under 





a you ever sent for Specimens of these Elegant Caray 


If not, do so at once. Several elegant samples and ex- 
traordinary inducements sent for 3-cent stamp. 
and how to make them; how to 


FIREWORKS, make a Magic Lantern; howto 


make an Aquarium; Glass Blowing for Boys, etc., etc. J]- 
lustrated. Price 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price yy 
HA APPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St., N.Y 


~ TO TRANSFER PATTERNS — 


for Sorrento Carving, use the Improved Impression Paper, 
Four colors in oy ~ My with direction, sent post paid 
for 25 cts. GEO. i & CO., Lynn, Mass. 21— -5t 


PERRY'S MUSICAL CABINET, 


24 pages of sheet music (4 vocal and 4 instrument: bs pieces) 
all new and popular, for only 25¢. Numbers one and two 
now ready. For 50c. you receive sheet music worth $5 9, 
Address John F. Perry & Co., 538 Washington St., Boston, 








CENTENNIAL. 


1 Decalcomanie Pictures, large designs, celebrated characters 
of 1776, National Emblems, etc., for 25 cts. 
Decalcomanie for 25 cts., Bouquets, Flowers, Fruits, 
Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Chickens, wild Animalk 
Childrens’ Portraits, Chinese and Comic Figures. 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., 
125 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL INO1R 





FOUR SIZES 
SA CREAT SUCCESS! 
ND 2 STAMPS FOR CATALOGU 
COOK % Co- MANUFACTURERS 
WEST MERIDEN CT. 


CELEBRATE JULY 4TH 


With a Box of our Assorted 


FIREWORKS. 


We offer collections at $1 00 to $2, $3, $5, $10 and $50.00 
upwards, for private use. These we pack to go any 
tance safely by Express, on receipt of price. Send for = 
catalogue and price list. Address 

NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY, 
__ Office, 18 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR | NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 

= sent post-paid, for 15 c.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 ¢.; 50 Scroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 1c; 
Plaid, 30c. Other sayles at like rates. Elegant C ard C ne, 
10: and 15 ets. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mas. 
{\ sent with each new order. W. C.C a y 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRATT'S ASTRAL Oll 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vo 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 
YOUR NAME banasemely BQ) CARDS 


o only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 3 cts. 

25 Leap Year Cards for 25 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 

and terms for stam "= outfit, 25 cts. E. B. bay 
$s. 

goods to DEALERS. 


WAN rT ED! peddling from house to hous. 


Eighty dollars a a hotel and travelling expenss 
paid." Adi Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 5-1 
100%: 100 ASSORTED CARDS, “no twoalike, for 7%.;# 
Oc. ; 25 for 25e. With Case, 5c. extra ; Case 
lie. -ontains an equal number of 
Glass, Damask, Centennial, Repp, as Me 
and Bristol. 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 $ 
use larger cards, better stock, and print cards bette 
any other ~~ 4 in America. Agents wanted! Sam} 
13 kinds, 6c. S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. 19-l0t 


a, =~ MONTH.— 


$250 Business honorable and first-clas: 


ticulars sent free. Address 
~ GEELSIOR 
Sprint great fun and 


a: AnH J & CO., 

® Do Your Own “Printing! 
arictg ih Sprinting. Send two stam. for full cat 
‘| Pre Presses’ ™enE Ts to the Manufactaren, 


Press for cards, labels, envelope ek 
BEAUTIFUL 





Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 


Men to travel. and sell our 
K 


—Agents wanted cecerywbe 
Ss. 


St. Lonis, Mo Mo. 


g Business Me 
ive money and 





Boys and girls will always show to strangers 
whether they are well bred and polite or not, by the 
manner in which they open and shut the door. If 
they open it in arush, or if they neglect to shut it, 
or shut it carelessly, or with a slam, they show that 
they are not well behaved or polite. You should 

always open and shut a door gently and carefully. 


Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 


AGENTS 50 subscribers daily. Best literary p ee 
Only $1 50a year. Three $10 chromos free 
MUNYON & SPONSLER, Pubs., Phil: udelphia, Pa. 


Clear and Transparent. | 
SIX COLORS. Your Name el gantly | 
« printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 cts.. 
2 dozen 25 cts. 50. Acquaintance and Leap Year ee | 
sty les for 15 cts., 100 for 25cts. A nobby CARD CASE with 
romo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent 7 (not postal card) for new 
or of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 
HN L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 





-- - 


StmPkKtns has found that the pleasantest way to! 
take cod-liver oil is to fatten pigeons with it, and 
then eat the pigeons. 


FLOWERS 


their a = 
Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. 
sortment of Roses, six for $1, thirteen 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of ks gratis. 
| Cherry Hill Nurseries, — West Chester, P® 


Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neat 


printed, for 25 cts. Descriptive Catalogue 0 
styles add 10 elegs - samples, including meee at 
tique, Em ., for 3c. 
Styles of Emblematical aang eaearnples iy 
Agents wanted. commissions. Complete ow 
pradan & ROUNDY, Brockton, 


tfit for 





att 
nil 


cei 
rig] 


